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A PETITION of ten million names has recently been presented 
to Congress for a National Sunday Rest Law. No other year 


of the last twenty-five has seen the collection of so many peti- 
tions for Sabbath reform, the organization of so many Sabbath 
associations, the fighting of so many brave battles for the de- 
fense or recapture of Sabbath rest, the writing of so many 
articles and letters, and the utterance of so many fearless ad- 
dresses and sermons in behalf of this imperiled day, as the 
year now about to close with the World’s Week of Prayer for 
the Sabbath, which includes the first and second Sabbaths of 
April. Especially signal has been the unprecedented unanimity 
of the pulpit cannonade against Sunday newspapers. [Ap- 
plause.] This is the Annus Mirabilis, the year of wonders, 
in Sabbath reform — and in Sabbath desecration also. 

Let me first glance at some facts of the year that show that 
the Sabbath is not surrendered. 

At Jabez Bunting’s funeral, when the officiating minister 
said, “‘ There are no more such great and good men left,” an 
eccentric but veracious woman exclaimed aloud, “ Thank God, 
that’s a lie.” The same remark is appropriate when any friend 
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or foe of the Lord’s Day says, ‘‘ The Sabbath is gone.” “Thank 
God, that’s a lie.” “He that ploweth, should plow in hope.” 
“ We are saved by hope.” We are lost by despair. Truth has 
no greater foe than the distrust of some of its friends in its 
power. When David, pursued by Saul, had no other encour- 
agement, “he encouraged himself in God.” He sang, “ The 
Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice.’ But Joshua received 
almost simultaneously from God and the people the message, 
“ Be strong and of a good courage.” So to-day not only the 
promises of God but the events of the year in Sabbath reform 
ery with a thousand tongues to its friends, “ Be of good cour- 
age.” 

The year began with a hearing on April 6 before the United 
States Senate’s Committee on Education and Labor on the peti- 
tion of more than a million citizens of our country for a national 
law against needless Sunday work in the government’s mail 
and military service, and in interstate commerce, and in the 
District of Columbia and the Territories. In May this petition 
was unanimously indorsed by the Central Labor Union of New 
York city; in October, by the International Convention of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; in November, by the 
General Assembly of the Knights of Labor; in December, by 
Cardinal Gibbons, the head of the Roman Catholic Church in 
America. Mrs. J.C. Bateham, the National Superintendent 
of Sabbath Observance for the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, the Deborah of us all in this fight by snow-storms of 
petitions against the Sunday chariots of iron that are crushing 
both health and conscience, estimates that besides the Cardinal’s 
indorsement, which weighs much politically, whatever it counts, 
there were, at the close of the last Congress, petitions in its 
hands representing ten millions of our adult population. [Ap- 
plause.] This is not by any means all who are in sympathy 
with Sabbath rest. The parts of the country which have the 
best Sabbaths, New England and the South, have sent in the 
fewest petitions. New England, I am sorry to say, has not in 
this reform kept its usual place, at the head, but leads the other 
end of the class. Let every one of her churches and labor 
organizations hasten to indorse the great petition either by vote 
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or by individual signatures, and send the result to the American 
Sabbath Union at 23 Park Row, New York. To have been 
silent in this new warfare for the emancipation of two millions 
of worthy white slaves, held in the Egyptian bondage of Sab- 
bathless toil, will be almost as great a disgrace as to have been 
silent in the former war of emancipation. This petition is 
surely a wonder, being the largest ever presented to any gov- 
ernment, and the only one in which labor organizations and 

churches of all creeds have generally united. . 

Another wonder, closely allied to this, is the fact that the 
last Congress published a larger number of the hearings on the 
Sunday Rest Bill (42,000), than it published of any other pub- 
lie document, except the Agricultural Reports. [Applause.] 
That the six-day laws, the Sabbath laws, are the most impor- 
tant part of labor reform in the estimation of the people is 
shown by the fact that their multitudinous letters to Senators 
and Representatives brought them twelve thousand more copies 
than had been issued at public expense of the most popular of 
preceding labor documents. 

Yet another wonder, related to the foregoing, is the group 
of confessions from sixty-five railroad officials, to be published 
in detail in a few days in the April number of Our Day of 
this city. In response to a list of questions, these presidents, 
superintendents, managers and other high officials of the rail- 
roads, with only nine exceptions, admit that there is “ more Sun- 
day work done by railroads than is necessary”; that is, work 
could be “lessened without loss either to the roads or to the 
public”; that “the railroad work now done in seven days could 
be done in six” —some would make exceptions for perishable 
freight and live stock. Many of them believe “the work could 
be done better in six days than in seven, because of the better 
condition of the engineers and other employees.” Best of all, 
thirty-one declare that there is no real obstacle to “ the complete 
suspension of interstate Sunday trains.” [Applause.] The an- 
swers of most of these indicate that they see no obstacle to stop- 
ping all Sunday trains. Except the nine referred to, nearly all 
the other twenty-four who believe the Sunday work of railroads 
should be reduced, defend only the carrying of perishable freight 
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and live stock, — some one, some both,—and a few of them 
“through trains.” One railroad president concisely proclaims 
the remedy for this needless Sunday work: “ The only way is 
to have a special act of Congress making it a general law.” 
Many of these officials have signed the petitions for such a law. 
Here certainly are several wonders. It is a grateful surprise to 
many that the railroad officials are not generally to join with 
the infidels and saloonists and Sunday papers and Saturdarians 
in resisting the plea of the workingmen for a Sunday Rest Law. 

Another conspicuous wonder of this year has been the birth 
and growth of the American Sabbath Union. It originated 
in a petition to the Methodist General Conference, which met 
in May, asking it to take the initiative in forming a Na- 
tional Society for the defense of the Sabbath, to be constituted 
by official representatives of the Evangelical churches, whose 
“Union” in this matter should offset the “league ” that had 
just been organized by the foes of the Sabbath under the 
banner of “ Personal Liberty.” The Methodists acted accord- 
ingly, followed by the Baptists, by four Presbyterian Assem- 
blies and the Reformed (Dutch) Church. The other Evangel- 
ical churches are expected to do likewise when their supreme 
councils meet, but they are all unofficially represented already 
in the membership. This “ organic union,” for work partly 
legislative, of Presbyterians, North and South, this * Pan-Pres- 
byterian Council” which does not promise not to vote as well 
as talk; this organic union of Methodists, North and South, 
white and black; this successful union, to prevent the heathen- 
izing of America, of those churches that have not yet suc- 
ceeded in uniting to Christianize Japan; this codperation of 
such intense Republicans as our President, Colonel Elliott 
F. Shepard, with such Southern leaders as Senator Colquitt, 
who has accepted honorary membership; and the codperation 
this union has established outside of its membership on the 
basis of a broad humanity with the leading labor organizations 
and the head of the Catholic Church — this is surely as won- 
derful a “ union” as the churches can show. There is no sub- 
ject on which good citizens of this country are so united as the 
defense of the American Sabbath. [Applause.] 
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But the wonders of this year of wonders in Sabbath Re- 
form are not all on the bright side. There are some facts of the 
year that show that the Sabbath, though not surrendered, is 
greatly imperiled. 

It is certainly a wonder both to angels and to men, that in the 
assault upon the Sabbath of rest during this year, while saloon- 
ists and infidels and Sunday papers and Jews have formed the 
second rank, the front rank has been occupied by two profes- 
sedly -Christian sects, the Seventh-day Adventists and the 
Seventh-day Baptists. The January Document of the Ameri- 
can Sabbath Union shows, by extracts from the stenographic 
reports of the speeches of their champions at the hearing on the 
Sunday Rest Bill, that they “fight as one that beateth the air,” 
against “a union of church and state,” “ against compulsory 
church-going,” against the “domination of the papacy,” all of 
which their nightmare puts into the Sunday Rest Bill, while 
they admit all that the friends of the bill claim, namely, that 
society, for “the general welfare,” has a right to pass laws reg- 
ulating by hours or days, the times for work and business ; nor 
do they deny that public worship has a right to protection 
against disturbance such as is granted to all legitimate insti- 
tutions of the people. It is certainly a wonder to see intelligent 
men, in this century, fighting so excitedly against medieval 
castles in the air; to hear Christian men argue for the general 
adoption “of the no law plan,” that has wrought such horrors 
of Sunday dissipation and Sunday toil in Louisiana, California, 
Nevada, and Continental Europe. 

Another wonder of the year is the spirit with which the inva- 
sion of the London Sabbath by New York’s “ Sunday Herald,” 
has been resisted by workingmen as well as Christians, an in- 
dignation like that with which the respectable people of Japan 
resisted the introduction of round dances. Is not the real 
wonder that we endure so quietly these immoralities? Is the 
explanation in the famous lines : — 


“ Vice is a monster of so frightful mein, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen, 
But seen too oft ” — 
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Yet one more wonder on the dark side I must mention — the 
darkest of the year —the Inauguration Sunday. Is it not a 
wonder that the coming to power of a Sabbath-keeping Presi- 
dent should have been celebrated by the very master-piece of 
God-defying law-defying Sabbath desecration, not by soldiers 
and citizens only, but by Congress also. The greatest wonder 
of all is that the Christian men of Congress did not, as on a 
former occasion, prevent a Sunday session, by denying the right 
of Congress to require Sunday work of any of its members and 
retiring in a body and so destroying the quorum. Instead of 
such a protest, there was only the shallow jest, called up by a 
Sunday motion relating to the Sunday Rest Bill that it was not 
proper to work on such legislation on the Sabbath. Heaven 
will count it the greatest wonder of all in connection with this 
national disgrace, if religious bodies all over the land do not 
utter their solemn protest against this inauguration of law- 
lessness. 

Thank God, if we have not a Sabbath-keeping Congress, we 
have at least a Sabbath-keeping President and cabinet. [Great 
applause.] That means much for our next year of Sabbath 
reform. 





THE POLITICAL FUTURE OF PROHIBITION. 


Two hundred and fifty delegates from nearly all the States, 
each one a leader in his or her own Commonwealth, and many of 
them nationally recognized, assembled in Louisville, Kentucky, 
and held an all-day conference on February 13, preceded by 
the Kentucky Prohibition Party Convention, and followed by a 
session of the National Committee. 

The salient features of these meetings were: First. Undi- 
minished enthusiasm for national prohibition, with growing dis- 
trust of any movement less sweeping and conclusive. Second. 
A clear conviction that “local option is local selfishness,” and 
does not, as proved by the failure of state prohibition by con- 
stitutional amendment, in the local option States of Tennessee, 
Texas, and West Virginia, educate the people toward the broad 
and final evolution of the anti-aleoholic war, whose watchword 
must be: On to Washington. Third. Uncompromising oppo- 
sition to the anti-saloon Republican movement, to high license, 
indeed to any and all side tracks laid down by belated reformers 
for the prohibition through train. J ourth. Steadfast adher- 
ence to the recognition of women as the reserve power that 
must be summoned to the ballot-box to help solve the problem 
of municipal government and enforced prohibition, and to the 
recognition of women as equal members of prohibition conven- 
tions, conferences, and clubs. 

The Kentucky State Convention declared for woman’s ballot 
by an immense majority, which was a significant indication of 
the situation at the South. The following characteristic utter- 
ance of Colonel Anderson, a typical Kentuckian, shows that the 
Southern heart can still be fired: “I am for the ballot for 
woman, because she has a human soul, she gives children to the 
world, and by the eternal God she has the right to vote!” 

Voters will make no half way work with this question in 
Kentucky, when fairly under way. 
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Mrs. James Leech, another native Kentuckian, and a national 
superintendent of the W. C. T. U., asked the following per- 
tinent questions: Did the prohibition vote increase 300 or 400 
per cent. in the South in 1888? The anti-suffragists reluctantly 
admitted that it did. Had the prohibition vote in the North in- 
creased in any such proportion? No. Was it not proved that 
the equal suffrage plank had not alienated the South? Who 
could tell how many votes would have been lost there had this 
plank been timidly set aside? Colonel George W. Bain, our 
temperance Henry Clay, made one of his electric speeches. 
Governor St. John, Mother Stewart, and others, were called 
upon to address the convention, also Rev. Mr. Hector, of Cali- 
fornia, a colored man of unrivaled wit and eloquence. Gov- 
ernor St. John said that prohibition was carried in Kansas 
by the help of women. He said women touched nothing that 
they did not elevate, and as for the fears of degradation to them 
he thought there was no more danger of that in folding up a bit 
of white paper and dropping it in the ballot-box than in stand- 
ing over the washtub, earning bread for the children of drunken 
husbands. All of this was preliminary to Kentucky’s adoption 


of the National Prohibition Platform, equal suffrage plank, 
and all. 

In the evening came the National Conference, of which the 
* Louisville Commercial Independent” spoke so favorably that 
an extract will be of interest, especially in view of the fact that 
the Prohibitionists never before went South. 


The first session of the National Conference of Prohibition Work- 
ers opened last evening at Liederkranz Hall under the most auspi- 
cious surroundings. Long before the hour for beginning, the large 
auditorium was filled to overflowing with one of the most respectable 
audiences that has ever lent its countenance to the temperance cause in 
the great Bourbon State. There has usually been a feeling in this 
part of the country that a temperance meeting is not the place for the 
élite, but rather a rendezvous for the gentry with baggy pantaloons and 
threadbare coats, and the antique collection of old maids who are 
termed “strong-minded ” and the sad-eyed widows who are charitably 
credited with being weak-minded. The best people in the city. on the 
contrary, composed the audience at the conference last evening, and a 
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stranger could not have detected any difference between the audience 
that listened to the distinguished temperance workers and the other 
one that faced the beautiful Kirmess at Macaulay’s, save in numbers, 
and in that particular the conference was a favorite by odds of two to 
one. While the halls and galleries were being packed with a curious 
and interested crowd, Eichorn’s full orchestra played a number of 
popular selections, the “Old Kentucky Home” being received with 
enthusiasm. 

Professor Samuel Dickie called the convention to order shortly after 
eight o’clock, and invited all members of the National Executive Com- 
mittee to come forward and occupy seats on the stage, together with all 
those who have been candidates on the national prohibition tickets. 
He then introduced the Y. M. C. A. quintet, which rendered “ Nearer, 
My God, to Thee.” 

The conference was then led in prayer by the Rev. Dr. Richardson 
of Kansas. Chairman Dickie announced the object of the conference. 
He said that the business would not be official for the party, but the 
object was only to exchange views and give the workers the benefit of 
the wisdom of the party. The chairman then introduced General Green 
Clay Smith, who delivered the address of welcome in a few well-chosen 
remarks. He said that the two great parties hate one another too 
heartily to effect any tariff reform. So with the question of civil ser- 
vice reform, the two parties are always in a row over the offices. The 
speaker believed that the party in power should administer the govern- 
ment through its friends, and the Prohibition party would not be likely 
to select its agents of government from either the Republicans or Demo- 
crats. Coming to the question of temperance reform, the speaker said 
that no great revolution was ever accomplished without blood, that the 
martyrs of the cause are already numerous, and that if need be, blood 
may yet wipe out the greatest sin of the world. 

The chairman next introduced the Hon. John A. Brooks of Mis- 
souri, the recent prohibition candidate for vice-president. Dr. Brooks 
is a fine-looking man, and a very pleasant speaker. He paid a very 
neat compliment to Kentucky, saying that he claimed a kinship with 
Kentuckians, having been reared here, and having carried away with 
him one of the fairest daughters of the State. He said that the Re-- 
publicans had a very barren victory, as they had really not received a 
majority of the popular vote, and if the prohibition vote had been 
fairly counted he thought it doubtful if General Harrison would to-day 
be the President-elect. He declared that the Republicans could not in 
a thousand years fulfill their pledges to the country. With their con- 
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trol of the House and Senate, the great and new responsibilities would 
carry the party down. The election was one of boodle and fraud. 
Blaine and Hill met in New York and made an agreement that the 
State should be bought for Harrison and Cleveland. The great whiskey 
vote was bought, and changed the result in New York. He did not 
believe that Cleveland would have gone back on his old friends as the 
whiskey men did with him. It would have been no better if the Demo- 
crats had gotten into power, for they could only have triumphed by 
getting the whiskey vote. In conclusion, the speaker said that he had 
perfect confidence in the future of the party, because it has God and 
the noble women of the country to back it up. When the W.C.'T. U. 
says it will drive the saloon out of this country, it will do it in spite 
of hell and all opposition. The Y. M. C. A. choir then rendered “I 
Cannot Always Trace the Way,” after which Secretary John Lloyd 
Thomas, of the National Conference, read a letter from General Clinton 
B. Fiske to Miss Willard, regretting that other duties would prevent 
his presence in Louisville at this time. 

Miss Willard spoke very briefly, and surrendered the remainder of 
her time to her friend, a Michigan girl, who by pluck and brains had 
graduated in the Boston University, taking not only the degree of 
doctor of medicine, but also a diploma in theology, the Rev. and Dr. 
Anna Shaw, secretary and treasurer of the W. C. T. U. Miss Shaw 
speaks fluently and forcibly, and is one of the few woman orators who 
can make an audience forget her sex while she is speaking. She de- 
clared that woman’s highest duty is to give sons to the State, but when 
the State calls on her to give sons it should give her the power to give 
sons who would have clear heads and pure hearts. She could not raise 
honest men when the yard fence is a dead line, and outside is the 
saloon. She made a very dignified and powerful appeal for the doc- 
trine that “it is not good for man to be alone” in politics any more 
than anywhere else. The speaker received the most enthusiastic ap- 
plause at the conclusion of her speech. The chairman next introduced 
Governor St. John as the man who beat Blaine out of the presidency 
in 1884. 

The governor said that he was in favor of prohibition because it is 
right. He is opposed to any kind of license, not only because every 
saloon keeper and political bummer is for it, but because it is radically 
wrong. He is opposed to local option, because it is wrong for any 

‘government to make it possible for a majority to vote a moral wrong 
on a minority. In reply to the argument that, because a majority 
want saloons, they must remain, he said, that if a majority wanted to 
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turn the filth from the sewers of Louisville into the springs and wells 
of the State it would not be right. Majorities are responsible for 
most political crimes because the majority is usually controlled by a 
small minority of its members. He was in favor of a one idea party. 
He was opposed to having the markets of the world closed to com- 
merce, and held that Americans should buy goods without paying 
tribute to any favored class. He was in favor of the election of presi- 
dent and United States senators directly by the people; of putting 
down trusts; of a free ballot in the South and an honest ballot in the 
North. We should honor a man for his loyalty to the government 
rather than revile a man for his disloyalty of a quarter of a century 
ago. Bribers and corruptors of elections should be disfranchised and 
sent to the penitentiary. Last, but not least, he was in favor of the 
ballot for women who stood by the weak temperance cause, who 
worked and prayed while men slept, and who stood the jeers of men. 
Now he was for the enfranchisement of the wife who stood by him 
and suffered with him. Governor St. John closed with a few pleasant 
remarks, and the big audience dispersed in good humor, and with a 
good opinion of the Prohibitionists of the country as represented in 
the conference. 


The conference was practically a unit until Mr. Walter Mills 
of Chicago presented a paper entitled “ What next, and how 
to do it.” He advocated dropping such questions as are contro- 
verted ; seeking by special efforts to enlist two hundred and fifty 
thousand voters who have never before stood with the party, 
making its strength at the polls half a million; limiting the 
next National Convention to two hundred and fifty delegates, 
and requiring eighty per cent. to acquiesce in any measure 
before it could carry. 

Professor Hopkins of New York, who was in sympathy with 
Mr. Mills, offered some amendments to the paper, after which 
Governor St. John moved to lay the whole subject on the table, 
as it was hoped by its passage to throw out the woman suffrage 
plank. After a most lively scene, this motion prevailed by so 
large a majority as to settle the question, it is hoped, in favor of 
the plank that has been a part of the prohibition platform from 
the beginning. 

Mrs. Governor Wallace, Mrs. Nicholl, President of the W. C. 
T. U. of Indiana, Mother Stewart, Mrs. Mary T. Lathrop of 
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Michigan, Mrs. Mattie McClellan Brown, Mrs. Henrietta Mon- 
roe, President of the W. C. T. U. of Ohio, Miss Helen L. Hood. 
Corresponding Secretary of the W.C. T. U. of Illinois, and 
other chief women, not a few, were present, and it was the uni- 
versal testimony that their clear voices were better heard than 
the heavier, thicker voices of their brethren, while for pith and 
point of utterance they plainly held their own. 

Rev. Dr. Evans of Illinois dissected the anti-saloon move- 
ment which has so persistently vilified the motives of the Pro- 
hibitionists. Mrs. Lathrop discussed women in polities. 

W. Jennings Demorest of New York, who has given away 
about two thousand gold and silver medals to prohibition recit- 
ers among the young people, described his admirable plan, and 
the conference adjourned, committed more strongly than ever to 
prohibition by law, prohibition by politics, and prohibition by 
the vote of woman. 


Frances E. WILuarp. 
Evanston, Til. 





PRESIDENT HARRISON'S INAUGURAL. 


THE President’s inaugural, like most human productions, has 
its excellences and its defects. By way of introduction he 
points out what to his mind is implied in the inaugural services. 
He says : — 

Surely I do not misinterpret the spirit of the occasion when I as- 
sume that the whole body of the people covenant with me and with 
each other to-day to support and defend the constitution and the union 
of the States, to yield willing obedience to all the laws, and each to 
every other citizen his equal, civil, and political rights. Entering thus 
solemnly in covenant with each other, we may reverently invoke and 
confidently expect the favor and help of Almighty God, that He will 
give to me wisdom, strength, and fidelity, and to our people a spirit 
of fraternity and a love of righteousness and peace. 


He next calls attention to the remarkable growth of our coun- 
try and emphasizes some of the contrasts between the United 
States as they now appear and as they appeared at the forma- 
tion of the federal government. 


I will not attempt to note the marvelous and, in a great part, 
happy contrasts between our country as it steps over the threshold into 
its second century of organized existence under the constitution, and 
that weak but wisely ordered young nation that looked undauntedly 
down the first century, when all its years stretched out before it. Our 
people will not fail at this time to recall the incidents which accom- 
panied the institution of government under the constitution, or to find 
inspiration and guidance in the teachings and example of Washington 
and his great associates, and hope and courage in the contrast which 
thirty-eight populous and prosperous States offer to the thirteen States, 
weak in everything except courage and the love of liberty, that then 
fringed our Atlantic seaboard. 

The Territory of Dakota has now a population greater than any of 
the original States (except Virginia) and greater than the aggregate of 
five of the smaller States in 1790. The centre of population, when 
our national capital was located, was east of Baltimore, and it was 
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argued by many well-informed persons that it would move eastward 
rather than westward. Yet in 1880 it was found to be near Cincin- 
nati, and the new census, about to be taken, will show another stride 
to the westward. That which was the body has come to be only the 
rich fringe of the nation’s robe. But our growth has not been limited 
to territory, population, and aggregate wealth, marvelous as it has been 
in each of these directions. The masses of one people are better fed, 
clothed, and housed than their fathers were. The facilities for popular 
education have been vastly enlarged and more generally diffused. The 
virtues of courage and patriotism have given recent proof of their con- 
tinued presence and increasing power in the hearts and over the lives 
of our people. The influences of religion have been multiplied and 
strengthened. The sweet offices of charity have greatly increased. 
The virtue of temperance is held in higher estimation. We have not 
attained an ideal condition. Not all of our people are happy and 
prosperous ; not all of them are virtuous and law-abiding. But on 
the outside the opportunities offered to the individual to secure the 
comforts of life are better than are found elsewhere and largely better 
than they were here one hundred years ago. 


What is said on the protective policy of the nation we regard 
as sound and irrefutable, but of course it will antagonize those 


who believe that in free trade is the hope of the nation. The 
President’s advice to the Southern States, too, is wise. Indeed, 
he deems this subject of sufficient importance to justify great 
boldness of speech. The safety and prosperity of those States 
and of all States, as the inaugural shows, depends upon a free 
ballot and a fair count. Resort to violence will educate the 
blacks in the arts of violence, and the whites, earlier or later, 
will find that they have been treasuring up wrath against the 
day of wrath. 

At another point he speaks as to the abuse of the ballot 
wholesome words that are of general application : — 


How shall those who practice election frauds recover that respect 
for the sanctity of the ballot which is the first condition and obligation 
of good citizenship ? The man who has come to regard the ballot-box 
as a juggler’s hat has renounced his allegiance. Let us exalt patriot- 
ism and moderate our party contentions. Let those who would die 
for the flag on the field of battle give a better proof of their patriotism 


and a higher glory to their country by promoting fraternity and jus- 
tice. 
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The following words as to the conflicting interests between 
capital and labor are well spoken : — 


If our great corporations would more scrupulously observe their 
legal obligations and duties, they would have less cause to complain of 
the unlawful limitations of their rights or of violent interference with 
their operations. The community that by concert, open or secret, 
among its citizens, denies to a portion of its members their plain rights 
under the law, has severed the only safe bond of social order and pros- 
perity. The evil works from a bad centre, both ways. It demoral- 
izes those who practice it, and destroys the faith of those who suffer 
by it in the efficiency of the law as a safe protector. The man in 
whose breast that faith has been darkened is naturally the subject of 
dangerous and uncanny suggestions. Those who use unlawful methods, 
if moved by no higher motive than the selfishness that prompts them, 
may well stop and inquire what is to be the end of this. An unlawful 
expedient cannot become a permanent condition of government. If 
the educated and influential classes in a community either practice or 
connive at the systematic violation of laws that seem to them to cross 
their convenience, what can they expect when the lesson that con- 
venience or a supposed class interest is a sufficient cause for lawlessness 
has been well learned by the ignorant classes? A community where 
law is the rule of conduct, and where courts, not mobs, execute its 


penalities, is the only attractive field for business investments and 
honest labor. 


The President briefly but earnestly argues for improvement 
in our naturalization laws : — 


Our naturalization laws should be so amended as to make the in- 
quiry into the character and good disposition of persons applying for 
citizenship more careful and searching. Our existing laws have been 
in their administration an unimpressive and often an unintelligible 
form. We accept the man as a citizen without any knowledge of his 
fitness, and he assumes the duties of citizenship without any knowledge 
as to what they are. The privileges of American citizenship are so 
great and its duties so grave that we may well insist upon a good 
knowledge of every person applying for citizenship and a good knowl- 
edge by him of our institutions. We should not cease to be hospitable 
to immigration, but we should cease to be careless as to the character 
of it. There are men of all races, even the best, whose coming is 
necessarily a burden upon our public revenues, or a threat to social 
order. These should be identified and excluded. 
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The foreign policy which the President recommends may be 
safely followed. While that policy if carried out will not allow 
the United States to receive indignities from any nation under 
heaven, yet the policy will not seek occasion for offensive war- 
fare, nor will it allow any of our government officials, for the 
purpose of showing our greatness, or for the purpose of recrea- 
tion, to twist the tail of the British or of any other lion. 

What the inaugural says as to civil service reform in the 
appointment to office will please all who have the best interests 
of the country at heart. Of course the carrying out of this 
policy will be, as the President suggests, somewhat difficult, and 
will not be satisfactory to many Republican office-seekers ; for 
them, however, we have no tears to shed. 


Heads of departments, bureaus, and all other public officers having 
any duty connected therewith, will be expected to enforce the civil 
service law fully and without evasion. Beyond this obvious duty I 
hope to do something more to advance the reform of the civil service. 
The ideal, even my own ideal, I shall probably not attain. Retrospect 
will be a safer basis of judgment than promises. We shall not, how- 
ever, I am sure, be able to put our civil service upon a non-partisan 
basis until we have secured an incumbency that fair-minded men of the 
opposition will approve for impartiality and integrity. As the number 
of such in the civil list increase, removals from office will diminish. 


The recommendations of the President as to improvements 
in our election laws should be heeded by our Congress and by 
all our state legislatures. 

The closing paragraphs of the inaugural are rose-colored : — 


No other people have a government more worthy of their respect 
and love, or a land so magnificent in extent, so pleasant to look upon, 
and so full of generous suggestion to enterprise and labor. God has 
placed upon our head a diadem and has laid at our feet power and 
wealth beyond definition or calculation. But we must not forget that 
we take these gifts upon the condition that justice and mercy shall 
hold the reins of power, and that the upward avenues of hope shall be 
free to all the people. 

I do not mistrust the future. Dangers have been in frequent am- 
bush along our path, but we have uncovered and vanquished thein all. 
Passion has swept some of our communities, but only to give us a new 
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demonstration that the great body of our people are stable, patriotic, 
and law abiding. No political party can long pursue advantage at the 
expense of public honor, or by rude and indecent methods, without 
protest and fatal disaffection in its own body. The peaceful agencies 
of commerce are more fully revealing the necessary unity of all our 
communities and the increasing intercourse of our people in promoting 
mugual respect. We shall find unalloyed pleasure in the revelation 
which our next census will make of the swift development of the great 
resources of some of the States. Each State will bring its generous 
contribution to the great aggregate of the nation’s increase. And 
when the harvest from the fields, the cattle from the hills, and the 
ores from the earth shall have been weighed, counted, and valued, we 
will turn from them all to crown with the highest honor the State that 
has most promoted education, virtue, justice, and patriotism among the 
people. 


While the inaugural cannot in any respect be regarded as a 
remarkable state paper, still so far as these matters to which 
we have called attention, and so far as the general tone of the 
document are concerned, we think the President should be con- 
gratulated. 

But, on the other hand, the inaugural is a painful surprise to 
us on account of its omissions —its sins of omission. Not a 
word is spoken as to temperance legislation; and yet this is 
one of the great issues before our people. It is not a sectional 
question of little interest, but a national one of great interest, 
and therefore should not have been ignored. This silence is all 
the more noticeable because of the President’s outspoken views 
as to Southern political iniquities and as to the evils of the ex- 
isting controversies between capital and labor. Daring to speak 
upon these subjects, why this silence as to temperance legisla- 
tion is a question on the lips of not a few of our citizens. 

This silence will furnish fuel for the third-party movement, 
and throughout the republic will excite grave misgivings in the 
hearts of all temperance reformers. This giant rum iniquity 
confronted the President ; he did not speak. Temperance re- 
form fails of support where it had hoped to find it. Temper- 
ance people are left, therefore, to surmise that the whiskey ring 


has been successful in padlocking President Harrison’s lips. 
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There is another omission that occasions painful apprehen- 
sions in the minds of many of our people. The President must 
have known that some of the most intelligent and patriotic citi- 
zens of the country are alarmed at the encroachments of the 
Roman Catholic power. He cannot be unacquainted with the 
fact that that power is to-day interfering with the freedom of 
many of our fellow-citizens ; that papal ecclesiastics are antag- 
onistic to all our educational institutions; that they teach 
doctrines that are treasonable; that in many ways the whole 
Romish priesthood is a menace to our liberties ; that Congress 
is already taking this matter in hand; and yet he is silent. 
President Harrison cannot claim for himself a wisdom superior 
to that of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Grant. These 
men saw these perils and uttered their words of warning. 

But President Harrison, when the dangers are not fewer but 
more in number than they ever have been before, we repeat, is 
silent. If he does not know of these perils he is more ignorant 
than he ought to be. If he does know of them, his silence 
forces us reluctantly to the conclusion that he is timid when he 
should be fearless, and that the hand of the black Pope thus 
early has been placed upon his shoulder. We had hoped that 
when President Cleveland left the White House the Jesuit 
would go out with him. God pity us! it looks as though he is 
_ still to retain his place there. 


L. T. ToOwNnsEND. 
Boston. 





SUCCESS IN THE SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 


SPEECHES OF THE REV. JOHN HALL, D. D., LL. D., AND THE HON. CHAUNCEY 
M. DEPEW OF NEW YORK. 


THE largest meeting ever held at any of the anniversaries of 
the New York Society for the Suppression of Vice took place 
January 22, in Association Hall. The two speakers, the Rev. 
John Hall, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor of the University of the 
State of New York, and Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, were doubt- 
less the great attraction of the evening; and yet the repeated 
and hearty responses from this audience, largely of leading men 
in New York city and Brooklyn, whenever the success and im- 
portance of the work of the society were mentioned, indicated 
the very firm hold which this work has upon the hearts of think- 
ing citizens. 

The treasurer’s report was first presented, and showed that 
the society entered upon the year 1888 with a deficiency in its 
treasury of $1,140.41, and $100 indebtedness. The actual cost 
for the work for the year 1888 was but $8,282.37. The univer- 
sal surprise was, that so much could have been accomplished 
with so small an outlay. Mr. Depew put it very tersely when 
he said, “It is the paltriest investment for the most magnificent 
results that I know of in financial matters,” and this sentiment 
was greeted with loud applause. The receipts of the treasurer 
showed subscriptions amounting to $8,003.74, while fees and 
earnings from Mr. Comstock amounted to $466.98, leaving a de- 
ficiency for the present year of $1,052.06. This deficiency has 
been entirely wiped out by the pledges and subscriptions already 
received by the treasurer of this society since the 1st of January. 

The secretary’s report showed that during the year 1888, 94 
arrests had been made, 101 convictions secured, with penalties 
amounting to 14 years and 7 months imprisonment and $6,585 
in fines. 8,088 pounds of books, 50 pounds of stereotype plates, 
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402 pounds of newspapers with obscene matters, 555,723 obscene 
pictures, 209 negatives for making photographs, 82,550 circu- 
lars, 26 copper plates, 295 obscene figures in dime museums, 
200,145 lottery circulars, 674 lottery tickets, 33,200 pool tickets, 
besides a large variety of other gambling paraphernalia, had 
been seized ; making a total for the year 1888 of more than 
5 tons of contraband matter. 

The tabular statement presented, showing a part of what had 
been accomplished up to January 1, 1889, contains in round 
numbers, 1,331 arrests, with a seizure of more than 41 tons of 
obscene matter, and 11 tons of gambling paraphernalia, lottery 
and pool circulars. 

Analyzing this tabular statement, we find that 278 years and 
15 days imprisonment, and fines amounting to $92,103.95 have 
thus far been imposed upon persons convicted ; while $76,790 
more of bail bonds have been forfeited ; making a total contii- 
bution of fines and bail bonds forfeited to the public treasury of 
$168,803.95, not one dollar of which has gone into the treasury 
of the Society for the Suppression of Vice. 

Still further dissecting the tons of matter seized, we have 
45,114 pounds, or more than 22 tons, of books and sheets, 
26,435 pounds, or more than 13 tons, of stereotype plates for 
printing books, 700 pounds of lead moulds, 91,974 articles for 
immoral use, 809,284 obscene pictures, 4,949 negatives for mak- 
ing obscene photographs, 1,495,557 obscene circulars, songs, and 
leaflets, 298,556 lottery tickets, 394,401 lottery circulars, 
1,389,903 pool tickets, 74,852 chips for gambling purposes, be- 
sides a vast variety of other kinds of devil-wares, thus far 
seized. 

One item alone in this tabular statement contains a warn- 
ing to every parent and teacher, and ought to be mentioned : 
* 982.370 names and post-office addresses have been seized in the 
hands of dealers in contraband wares, to whom circulars were 
to be sent,” by these ‘ cancer-planters.” 

These are startling facts, and every one of these figures ought 
to be a trumpet note of warning to those who have the interests 
of the community, and the moral purity of the children of this 
eountry at heart. With such a record as this, we turn upon our 
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enemies and challenge them to do their worst in their efforts at 
defamation of character. 

By the grace of God this work has been successfully carried 
on in spite of opposition for seventeen years, and by the same 
aid it will continue to go forward successfully. 

Two eminent gentlemen had the kindness and heroism to 
brave threats, and anonymous communications sent to them, and 
lend their eloquence to the success of this meeting. Both of 
these speakers were received with loud applause. 


We select the following trenchant passages from the speech 
of the Rev. Dr. John Hall : — 


As a minister of the gospel, I am naturally interested in the effort to 
suppress vice. That is one of the great things that as teachers and preach- 
ers we are always to aim at; and the gospel is put into our hands, that 
through the belief of it men may be taught to deny all ungodliness and 
worldly lust. But, unfortunately, there is a class in the community that 
will not permit itself to be reached by the gospel, that gives itself to the 
doing of positive mischief and the spreading of vice ; and so it becomes 
necessary that other agencies should be employed to restrain this evil and 
to protect those who are exposed to its moral contagion. 

I have always believed in human depravity, and never hesitated to ex- 
plain it to my hearers, but I can say to you to-night that I have never in all 
my life, in Europe or in America, I have never had such demonstrations of 
the lengths that depravity will carry men as I have had in the acquaintance 
with facts that I have obtained in connection with this Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice. [Applause.] I declare to you here with all the solemnity 
with which I am capable of speaking that I have seen things which if they 
had been described to me beforehand I should have hesitated to believe, 
and I can only explain those awful facts by another truth, — just as when 
men are trying to serve God they become godly and like unto Him, so when 
they give themselves to the services of the devil they become diabolical and 
like unto him. 

It is one of the duties of ministers in leading the devotions of the people 
to pray for the young of both sexes, just as you know, my fellow-citizens, 
it is your duty and mine to pray for ourselves, Lead me not into tempta- 
tion. But if we be sincere in our prayers we shall move in the direction of 
them. If I earnestly pray, ‘Lead me not into temptation,” I must try to 
keep out of the way of temptation. If we sincerely pray to God that our 
young people may be preserved from temptation, we should move in the 
direction of our prayers, and that is being done and done effectively by the 
society that has now made its report to us. 

I know very well that any organization that aims at doing work such as 
this may expect to be exposed to severe and not very conscientious criti- 
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cisms. The natures that are sordid enough to plan and scheme and deceive 
and lie to make money by the moral and the temporal and the spiritual ruin 
of their fellow-creatures, those natures will not hesitate as to lying and 
making imputations of every conceivable kind in relation to those who are 
defeating their diabolical schemes. [Applause.] I have seen some of the 
papers alluded to already, with charges of bribery and corruption, and all 
the rest. Why do not the gentlemen who bring those charges bring them 
into the law courts and prove them there ? [Applause.] 

Surely the thing is possible if they have the facts, and it would be rather 
absurd to say that they are so refined and so modest and so sensitive that 
they do not like to go into the law courts. 

Suppose that you have a sister or a daughter in your home and there 
comes a communication by the mail to her which falls into your hands and 
which you examine ; it is demoralizing, it is degrading in some degree even 
to have a look at it, it is corrupt and polluting, and you take pains as far as 
you can to see that your daughter or your sister shall never have her eyes 
rest upon anything of that kind, and you take some pains to inquire who it 
is that has sent the document, and you find out, —I ask you would not 
every instinct of your nature be in favor of punishing the sender if you 
could possibly do it? Would it matter anything if he stood up and said, 
“ But, my dear sir, that letter was not to you. This is a free country, and 
every one has individual rights, and you had no business to interfere with 
that particular letter. Could you possibly find anything cogent in that ? 
Why, no. And the anger that you would feel would not be mere personal 
resentment, it would be indignation against one who was trying to make for 
his own sordid purposes a snare and a curse for the bodies and for the 
hearts of those whose money he was trying to get. 

If there be any war in which, as citizens, we may honestly and legitimately 
engage with all the energy we possess, it is surely a war against corruption 
and pollution, against forms of corruption that appeal to the worst ele- 
ments in our nature, and which if allowed to go on and have their way, will 
terminate in ruin to the body, ruin to the mind, and ruin to society. 

When [ tell you here what you have known, that to girls’ schools and to 
boys’ schools, by the hundred, by the thousand, it has been common to send 
literature that pollutes and curses, you can see how large this work has 
been, and what need there is for its continuance. 

One of the things doing some discredit to our institutions at this time is 
the gradual breaking up of the sacred conception of the home as we see it 
in the diversions, in the separations, and in the domestic associations that 
have not been hallowed or consecrated by marriage. I do not mean to say 
that we are really worse in these respects than other nations, notably on the 
continent of Europe ; we are ahead of most of them as to the standard of 
pure morality. But because we have such a civilization, and because we 
have so much Christian light, all the darker is this particular spot that is 
growing up upon our national character. Now, I suggest to you thinking 
men, is not the best way to carry on this crusade against moral shipwreck, 
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against the contamination and pollution of the minds of the young, of girls 
and boys that become the ready victims of the tempter and the slaves of 
lusts and passion as the years advance in their lives ? 

You cannot give to a better cause than that which makes its appeal to you 
now. Give earnestly, give freely, give generously, for you give to that which 
is adapted to put down shocking evils and to protect our sons and our daugh- 
ters from contagion of the most frightful and terrible kind. [Applause.] 


In Hon. Chauncey M. Depew’s speech we find the following 
powerful paragraphs : — 


After a busy day yesterday, I was engaged until half past two o’clock 
this morning in a conference with railway men upon affairs which practi- 
cally concern the railway world. Our business was to promote those rela- 
tions among great corporations for transportation in this country which 
would lead to better service to the public and to more stability in business 
in the companies If we succeed in our efforts, the bonds and stocks which 
constitute so much of the elements upon which are based the business and 
credit and established income which give comfort and support to the people 
of this country would be very much better than they are to-day. Our con- 
ference meant stability in business ; it meant prosperity all over the coun- 
try ; it meant larger deposits in the savings banks and larger incomes to all 
people who are dependent upon them. 

I received a note from Mr. Comstock this afternoon stating that he was 
engaged until half past two o’clock this morning in his work. According to 
the statistics of the Treasurer’s report there were no deposits in that busi- 
ness. [Laughter.] It did not relate to the material interests of the country. 
It had nothing to do with its business or with its credit, and yet I am not 
sure but that the work in which he was engaged until that early hour in the 
morning was more important than mine. [Applause.] 

I have had my thoughts directed to-night to the difference that there is 
between the various charitable, religious, and benevolent movements in this 
community ; for this is one of the most charitable and benevolent commu- 
nities in the world, this same much-abused city of New York. [Applause. ] 
The man who endows a hospital, an asylum, or a home is certain of fame and 
gratitude, not only with each anniversary, but so long as the home which he 
has endowed survives. The people who minister at the asylum or at the 
home — the attendants, the self-sacrificing volunteering ladies, members who 
come in and give their services, and the recipients of that attention feel 
that gratitude which is the largest and fullest reward for work well done. 

This society, which is both charitable and benevolent, receives nothing but 
abuse, and the persons who are the recipients of the benefits of its activities 
in most instances do not know that they are benefited and in many instances 
are not thankful for being benefited ; while arrayed against them are some 
of the most powerful and best organized elements of our population. There 
is almost nothing arrayed against the church ; nothing arrayed against the 
hospital, or the home, or the asylum ; but there is behind the liquor traftic 
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where it illegally sells, there is behind the lottery, behind the gambling 
saloons, behind the publication of these obscene tracts and pictures an enor- 
mous capital aggregating hundreds of millions of dollars, and the profits 
upon that capital, if it can be used in these ways without hindrance and 
without peril, are a hundred thousand times larger than the capital used in 
any legitimate calling in the world. That is the reason that the risks to 
character and reputation, the risks of the perils of the law, are taken by the 
men engaged in lottery, in gambling saloons, and in the dissemination of this 
literature. 

These organizations do not, as a rule, fear the laws in the ordinary en- 
forcement of them. The criminal administration of this city is admirable. 
There are no better criminal judges than those on the Oyer and Terminer 
and those that are elected by the county of New York for the higher judi- 
cial places. [Applause.] They are honest, they are pure, they are fear- 
less, and they are industrious. The district attorney’s office is always 
vigilant and vigorous in the enforcement of the law. There are no better 
police anywhere in the world than in the city of New York. And yet we 
all know that the administration and enforcement of the criminal law 
reaches only palpably well-known and evident crimes. They require a com- 
plainant. Burglary, theft, highway robbery, assault, murder, those crimes 
have the whole power of the criminal agency for detection and: for punish- 
ment to seize upon them, and this city is as free, in proportion to its popu- 
lation, and freer from crimes of violence against person and property than 
any city in the world. 

But kere are violations of the law, the restriction of which largely de- 
pends upon the moral sense of the community. Our community has good 
laws, but good laws are worthless unless a moral sense of the fact leads to 
their enforcement. The law itself is nothing but a book upon the shelf of 
the lawyer or of the magistrate ; it is as dead as a mummy in an Egyptian 
tomb. But let there be behind it a determined moral sentiment, the senti- 
ment which created it for the preservation of the community, and then 
it becomes a living force for the protection of virtue and of the home. 
[ Applause. ] 

Now, to enforce the laws against these agencies which destroy character, 
which ruin youth, there must be a complainant —a complainant who has 
courage, who has an organization behind him, and whose business, and whose 
sole business, is to be a complainant and to be a detective. There might be 
a lottery upon almost every other block in the city, and the ordinary agen- 
cies for the detection and punishment of crime would not reach it, and the 
neighbors would not complain. The same way with gambling, the same 
way with immoral houses of all sorts, the same way especially with these 
immoral publications. No individual is equal to it. There is a feeling in 
the community against an informer and a spy if he is acting upon his own 
motion ; it is a feeling which makes his testimony worthless in the courts, 
which destroys his own self-respect, and there is no man who, standing 
alone, has the courage to be the informer and to be the detective. 
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But when a society incorporated under the laws of the State has an 
agent, provided with all the powers of a police officer, then he moves in 
a different way, and he has the majesty of the law and the weight of the 
community behind him. [Applause.] Men are afraid to complain of these 
evils, the corrupting influences of which they see about them and probably 
feel in their own households, because they know that oftentimes these agen- 
cies are so strong and powerful that they become smutted themselves by 
endeavoring to put them down. 

An organization is necessary. This society does most admirable work. 
I am sure that I have never known an organization where the treasurer had 
so little todo. His particular duty, evidently, is to pay the deficiencies in 
the annual account because the contributors do not perform their duties. 
[Laughter.] I am glad he is able todo both. But $9,000, to send these 
hundreds of vile men to the penitentiary, $9,000 to seize within the last 
year and to suppress five tons of literature, an instrument which would have 
demoralized a city half as large as the city of New York, $9,000 to protect 
the seminaries, the colleges, and the schools of the State from influences 
which destroy and overturn all the education which they give, is the pal- 
triest investment for the most magnificent result that I know of in financial 
matters. [Applause. ] 

While the “Lady Thinker” who wrote a letter to Dr. Hall did not 
eare much for my character, yet there was a friend of hers who did. 
[Laughter.] I know he was a friend of hers because he used the same 
language, and he signed himself “ A Friend.” I never yet received an 
anonymous letter signed by “A Friend” that was not written by a liar, a 
slanderer, or a thief. [Laughter.] 

I have delivered addresses in behalf of every charitable, and religious, be- 
nevolent institution and movement in this city. [Applause.] I have spoken 
upon the political platform. [Applause.] I have occasionally addressed an 
audience after dinner [Laughter], but this is the first time in my life that I 
have ever received a warning not to go and speak for a good cause. When 
I got home last night I not only had several letters warning me of the char- 
acter of this society, telling me what infamous men were Jessup and Dodge 
and Van Rensselaer, — I knew something about that myself, — but informing 
me that any man who stood on the same platform with Anthony Comstock 
was ruined forever. [Laughter.] And then I received a pile of pamphlets 
and newspapers and slips and tracts, all of them going to show that he is in 
the receipt of an enormous income from the lottery dealers, policy dealers, 
the gamblers, the bad houses, and the publishers of immoral literature, for 
suppressing them [laughter] as bribes to put them down. 

Really the benevolent efforts of the gentlemen engaged in the lottery 
business, in the handling of colored chips, in roulette tables and all that sort 
of paraphernalia, in the publication of those most infamous and abominable 
doctrines, — their interest in my moral and political welfare, in keeping 
me off this platform, was the most charming indication of friendship for me 
that I have ever had. [Laughter.] I made up my mind as soon as I read 
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it that I would risk my character — what there was of it. [Laughter.] 
They say that Mr. Comstock is rough, that he has no consideration for 
people or their feelings. Well, a man who undertakes to perform his duties 
cannot be a dancing master or a dude. Dancing masters and dudes have 
their uses in the community, and they have their places, and they never get 
out of them, but they do not wear scars such as he honorably carries. 

Of all the work which he does, in my judgment that is the greatest which 
reaches obscene pictures and immoral publications. I know, as one of the 
largest employers of labor and of trusted subordinates in the country, what 
are the effects of lottery and what are the effects of gambling. I have 
seen hundreds of young fugitives from justice, suicides, or in state prison 
lured with the bait of enormous returns for a small investment, with the 
inevitable result of theft covering it up, then the defalcation exposed ; a 
trusted chief clerk of one of the largest and one of the best law firms in 
this city, after twenty-five years of honorable service, handling millions of 
dollars, confidant of his employers and of their clients, standing at the bar 
of justice and now behind prison bars because he could not resist, after he 
had won a few dollars, putting in all he had — mortgaging all he had, then 
stealing, then stealing more to make it up, until hundreds of thousands of 
dollars stolen, —a blasted character, a lost life, and a ruined family were 
the sum total of his efforts. 

But, on the other hand, I know something of the work of Mr. Comstock 
in that matter which affects every individual who is a father or mother, or 
a brother or sister. Think of the boy whom a father has brought up, so 
long as he remains in the house, with all care and attention and love, with 
all that confidence and that inexpressible tenderness that goes out to the 
boy before he leaves the house, when heartstrings are pulled by his going 
to school. The father sends him there to be better equipped than he can 
equip him, with an education which is to enable him to fight his way in life 
and to enjoy all the opportunities that God has given to high intelligence 
properly trained. When that boy comes back from the school a moral 
wreck, there is murder in that father’s heart! If it is a daughter it is 
infinitely worse, and he is helpless. There is nobody whom he can reach ; 
no one whom he can punish. 

I know that within the last year in many cases when there has come 
from the young ladies’ seminary, come from the boys’ school, come from 
the academy the information that a teacher was the instrument for pay of 
these villains, that a boy corrupted by another boy was the instrument for 
pay of these villains, — when there was no instrument in the law to reach 
them, or in the administration of justice to reach them — Anthony Comstock 
has saved the whole school. [ Applause. ] 

Let ridicule assail this society, let the abuse which comes from large 
amounts of money, the profits of illegal trade, pay for the publications 
which assail it and the slanders which are poured upon it, but let every 
virtuous and honest and home-loving instinct in the community rise with 
contribution to extend and fortify it. 





WOMAN’S APPEAL FOR CONSTITUTIONAL PROHIBI- 
TION. 


I. 


ADDRESS BY MRS. CLARA HOFFMAN OF MISSOURI, AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 
IN THE BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP, MARCH 4, 1889. SPECIALLY 
REPORTED FOR OUR DAY, BY MR. J. P. BACON. 


In the slavery contest we heard men claim the sanction of the Bible for 
human bondage, they made the plea that the people wanted it, and there 
was money in it; and like Aaron’s rod, that last reason swallowed up 
all the others. [Laughter.] It is just the same to-day. It is the money 
there is in it that makes the liquor traffic audacious. 

When machinery made cotton king, the price of the human chattel went ~ 
up from two or three hundred dollars to five hundred and a thousand, and 
fifteen hundred dollars. Then came the tug of war. ‘Then came the fierce 
fight over the question in this republic, whether the nation should be half 
free and half slave, as it had been. When beer was crowned king in this 
country, when the price of the saloon went up step by step from $50 and 
$100 to $500 and $1,000, and in my State even higher, to $1,500 and 
$1,600, then a new fierceness entered into the temperance contest. As in 
the old slave times, iniquity is not only intrenched in politics, but, by the 
money there is in it, is intrenched in commerce also. Politics and com- 
merce together, with the social usages and customs of the people, are mak- 
ing the temperance question as difficult to deal with as the slave question 
was when cotton was king. A black man, such as he whom we have heard 
from here to-day, once brought in the market $1,500. The money is the 
chief difficulty. 

No political issue is more important than the question which now stands 
fairly before the American nation, Shall we prohibit the liquor traffic and 
cease our unrighteous compromise with it, or shall we continue to perpet- 
uate it by the high-license system, the most iniquitous that ever crept out 
of Hades? [Applause.] That question is so brought before the people 
that it is not simply politicians who are asking this; oh, no. I wish to God 
it were. Unsound sentiment as to license has crept into our churches, until 
there it is finding its stronghold. Alas, alas, our religious journals and our 
spiritual leaders are taking sides with the liquor traffic, as in the past times 
they took sides with the traffic in human beings ; just in the same way. 
And why? Because of the money there is in it! Compromise with evil 
because of the money there is in it debauches the human conscience, and 
leads it ever downward. The process is a leveling down and not a leveling 
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up. Why is it that in Pennsylvania and in Massachusetts to-day, in these old 
Commonwealths, that have this question before them, with the opportunity 
to decide righteously and wisely upon it, you have constantly and over and 
over to meet this argument from Christian people: If you cannot alto- 
gether prohibit the evil of the liquor traffic, would it not be better to license 
it? That is the argument that you will have to meet constantly in Massa- 
chusetts. I have met it already a dozen times, and I have been but two 
days in your State. The greatest enemy to prohibition throughout the 
United States to-day is the high-license system. [Applause.] Dear friends, 
all the profits of the liquor traffic massed together, with all its ill-gotten 
capital reaching into millions and millions, are as nothing compared with 
the mischief of this fallacious idea that has taken possession of the Chris- 
tian men of this country, that the liquor traffic may be sufficiently resisted 
by “judicious regulation.” I never hear that word “judicious ” that I do 
not think of Judas. [Applause and laughter.] He sold his Lord and his 
Master because he wanted money, because he loved money. But please re- 
member for the credit of Judas, when you compare him with the Christian 
men of to-day who advocate the licensing of the liquor traffic, that Judas 
had the grace and decency to hang himself. [Laughter. ] 

Of course it would be asking too much of these older States to learn les- 
sons from the Western States on the question of license of the liquor traffic. 
But the most learned often learn from the ignorant, and the greatest from 
the humblest, and the oldest from the youngest ; and, therefore, I ask, as 
I have asked again and again in these old Commonwealths, why cannot you 
take the experience of those Western States that have had high license, and 
have had it for years, and why must you experiment with it yourselves ? 
We have a group of States in the West that have had high license for years. 
There is my own State of Missouri— my State of adoption, for I am a New 
Yorker — with a minimum price for a license of $500. No saloon is li- 
censed within the bounds of Missouri for less than $500 ; with the maximum 
price running as high as the judgment of the municipal authorities, or the 
outside pressure brought to bear upon them, compels. We have towns in 
Missouri where the license is $1,600. Moberly has had for six years her 
eight saloons licensed at $1,600. Marshall, with her saloons, five or six in 
number, and with four or five thousand inhabitants, licenses at $1,500. 
Kansas City, that new Chicago of the West, where is my home, Kansas 
City, with 500 saloons and with her 200,000 inhabitants, or a little less, li- 
censes at $850. And St. Joseph, with her 60,000 inhabitants and 160 or 175 
saloons, licenses at $770. So we know something about license. And yet 
your journals in this amendment campaign in this State and in the State of 
Pennsylvania, are making assertions without a particle of foundation con- 
cerning the working of high license in the State of Missouri. It is often 
stated that it was high license that closed a great number of saloons in that 
Commonwealth. I want to stand here and say, and I invite the papers to 
publish the fact, that I denounce that statement as false. High license 
never closed a saloon in Missouri, not one. What did close them, for many 
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were closed ? The women closed them. [Applause.] You naturally ask, 
how did the women close them? Our Downing high-license law contains a 
provision that in all towns of less than 2,500 inhabitants no saloon license 
shall be granted until a petition has been presented to the judges of the 
court, bearing a majority of the names of taxpaying citizens, praying for the 
licensing of such a saloon. Women very soon found out where their power 
came in, and they became taxpayers. [Applause.] If they had a set of 
spoons, or a sewing-machine, or a piano, or an organ, or a horse, or a cow, 
or a cooking-stove, or anything, they saw that that thing was assessed, and 
that they paid taxes, and they became taxpayers. [Applause and laughter. ] 
Then our county judges — observe how we defer to the almighty dollar, 
and not one whit more in Missouri than you in the grand old Puritan Bay 
State of Massachusetts — said, the men must do something to undo this thing 
that the women are doing so well and so generally ; and so the judges in 
more than a score of counties in Missouri declared that while the women 
were taxpayers —they could n’t deny that very well, when they were on 
the certified tax list — yet, they said, the law requires the signatures of a 
majority of the taxpaying citizens, and women are not citizens. And so 
they set their names aside and licensed the saloons again and again. 

Then the women began to inquire, Well, if not citizens, what are we ? 
{Laughter.] And this inquiry was repeated and repeated until it reached 
the Supreme Court of the State, and the Supreme Court of the State gave 
decision, after wise advisement, that women were citizens [laughter and ap- 
plause] ; and not only that women were citizens, but that minors, holding 
property in the district where the saloon was desired, should also be counted 
in the list of petitioners in order to obtain a majority. Soyou see it was not 
high license that closed our saloons ; it was the women of Missouri that 
closed them. [Applause.] At last women were reckoned among the people. 
You know we talk with great pride in this country about the government 
of the people, for the people, and by the people, with confessedly the better 
half of the people as dumb as the Egyptian Sphinx under this government. 
[Applause.} We have no such government of the people, for the people, 
and by the people ; it is mythical. We have a government of the men peo- 
ple, and for the men people, and by the men people. [Applause and laugh- 
ter. | 

Nebraska under the Slocum high-license law, which is now in its seventh 
year, enforces a minimum license of $500, and a maximum of $1,000 in all 
of the incorporated cities of the State. Take Omaha. I said a few mo- 
ments ago that this high-license system has debauched the public conscience. 
It has, and the fact is showing itself among the Christian people of our 
country. It is showing itself in the influence it is having upon the ministry 
in this country, and upon the religious journals in this country. Omaha re- 
ports about 110,000 inhabitants. It is one of those busy, pushing, thriving, 
energetic, progressive Western towns, of which we have so many. Omaha 
has 240 or more saloons, and each saloon pays $1,000, and this fund goes 
largely into the school fund to support the public schools of the State. I 
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want you good Massachusetts people to consider that question just a moment 
— educating the little boys and girls in their arithmetic and grammar with 
the money that has sent their fathers and brothers to perdition! What a 
lovely system that is for a Christian government! I beg you to consider it. 
A compromise with one evil thing, I do not care what that evil is, leads in- 
evitably and invariably to a compromise with other evil things. [Applause.] 
And this fact is showing itself. It is showing itself in that young republic 
of Nebraska. In the city of Omaha there are reported by the police over 
340 prostitutes, who are recorded in that city, and who at the beginning of 
each month go to the police headquarters and pay their fines and costs, with 
assurance that they have immunity from all interference until the beginning 
of the next month. And these are reported as being arrests for prostitu- 
tion, 2,600 arrests for that crime. There were no such arrests. The state- 
ment is false. How did this state of affairs come about, then? Why, 
there were these prostitutes coming to the police headquarters at the be- 
ginning of each month and paying their fines ; the prostitute $3 fine and $3 
costs ; the landlady $7 fine and $3 costs ; the house of assignation $25 fine 
and $3 costs. I ask you in the name of humanity, I ask you in the name 
of religion, I ask you in the name of God, if you are willing to take a 
system that tends in this direction? [Prolonged applause.] And yet we 
are tending in that direction. 

Put against this State of Nebraska the brave young republic of Kansas. 
that through untold contradiction has struggled onward with the enforce- 
ment of law, until not a city in Kansas has an open saloon or tolerates it. 
Leavenworth and Atchison and Topeka and Wichita and Dodge City, those 
municipalities that stood out determined to violate the law, and whose 
mayors and officials winked at the violation of law, have been brought into 
line. How were they brought into line? How were they made to obey 
the law? By the women. [Applause.] By the women. [Renewed ap- 
plause.] You ask how? By municipal suffrage, which God grant your 
legislators may have the wisdom to bestow upon your women. [ Applause. ] 
It was said that only the bad women would vote. You remember it was in 
the summer of 1887, or the spring of 1887, that the women first voted in 
Kansas. Over 26,000 were registered and voted. Only the bad women 
would vote? Well, that would be a pity, because no bad men vote. [Laugh- 
ter.] But how was it there? The very best class of women registered 
and went to the polls ; and in the city of Leavenworth, where the law had 
been defied to a greater extent than in almost any other city in that young 
Commonwealth, the mayor sent policemen to the houses of prostitution and 
compelled the prostitutes to come and register. They did not come until 
compelled by the mayor to come and register. [Cries of shame, shame !] 
Those are the facts, friends, and they can be substantiated by any amount 
of evidence. But the women went to the polls and voted for men who 
would enforce the law, and in six months there was not an open saloon in 
Leavenworth, nor Atchison, nor Wichita, nor Dodge City. The saloons 
were closed, and such prosperity has come to Kansas as was never known 
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before, although it came in the reaction after her grand boom in real estate. 
Your Boston Loan and Farmers’ Trust Society, I see, commends Kansas as 
the safest place for investment. [Applause.] 

I was in the Congregational ministers’ meeting this morning, and I saw 
that but two of the ministers voted against the resolutions that were offered 
there. A week ago this morning I was in Philadelphia and attended the 
Baptist ministers’ meeting, and there were three of the most prominent 
Baptist ministers who stood up and opposed the amendment, and spoke for 
the Brooks law. I want to state to you a significant fact about Kansas, and 
that is that ever since the passage of the prohibitory law a most marked in- 
crease has been noticed in church attendance and in church-membership. 
[Applause.] The same thing I see stated by Senator Colquitt about Atlanta, 
that a great increase in church attendance and in church-membership has 
been noticed there. It is time for Christian people to begin to think about 
these things. When only 25 per cent. of the young manhood of this coun- 
try goes to any church whatever, and only five per cent. of the young man- 
hood of this country are church-members, when thirty odd per cent. of the 
convicts in our penitentiaries are incarcerated under twenty years of age, 
it is time for Christian ministers and Christian journals to have a shaking 
among the dry bones. [Prolonged applause. ] 

I was glad, dear friends, to hear our strong and firm friend, Mr. Cook, 
say the tide for constitutional prohibition is rising ; and it will rise. [Ap- 
plause.] You say it was defeated in Michigan and Oregon and Texas and 
Tennessee and West Virginia. Aye, and it may be defeated in other States. 
But it will rise, nevertheless. [Prolonged applause. ] 

There is no conflict between the great association that I am so proud to 
represent and the women that have been in fellowship with us save that 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union has taken its uncompromising 
stand against license and all who favor it. [Loud applause.] We have 
said that we cannot tolerate this, we cannot give it our indorsement, or our 
sympathy, or our sanction; and there has been untold misrepresentation 
and untold contradiction, as you know, on this account. But, dear friends, 
they who have said this will stand by their position until Gabriel blows his 
trump [applause], and no amount of abuse will move them. They have got 
beyond the time of vacillating childhood and of youth. They have reached 
mature womanhood, and their convictions are firm and abiding. The con- 
flict is inevitable. 


Like a lion growling low, — 
Like a night-storm rising slow, — 
Like the tread of unseen foe, — 


It is coming, — it is nigh! 
Stand your homes and altars by; 
On your own free thresholds die. 


Clang the bells in all your spires ; 
On the gray hills of your sires 
Fling to heaven your signal-fires. 
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Whoso shrinks or falters now, 
Whoso to the yoke would bow, 
Brand the craven on his brow! 


Perish party, — perish clan; 
Strike together while ye can, 
Like the arm of one strong man. 


O, for God and duty stand, 
Heart to heart and hand to hand, 
Round the homes of this great land. 


WHITTIER. 
{Prolonged applause. ] 


Il. 


ADDRESS BY MRS. J. ELLEN FOSTER OF IOWA, AT TREMONT TEMPLE, IN 
THE BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP, FEBRUARY 11. 


My word to you, Massachusetts men and women, is, The saloon must go. 
[Applause.] As a daughter of Massachusetts, and at this opening hour of 
your great amendment campaign, I need not tell you how I have prayed 
for this day. On the prairies of Iowa, when we passed constitutional pro- 
hibition, we children of Massachusetts knew we were working for our mother 
Commonwealth. We bring our sheaves back to you. This audience repre- 
sents the church of Massachusetts, and I speak to the church to-day. If 
the ministers here, if the church-membership here, were absolutely pledged 
to the support of this movement, it would succeed. [Applause.] If it does 
not carry on that April day, when the vote is taken, it will be because the 
ehurch-membership of Massachusetts is slow, or stupid, or wicked — which 
shall I say? Let ministers be entreated to make it a personal matter. 
Men of the Methodist Church, when you call your brethren together at 
quarterly meetings, see that they are all right on the proposed amendment. 
Presiding elders, see that your preachers are right. The Methodist preach- 
ers of Iowa would have carried Iowa if no other preachers had said a word ; 
but we had all the other grand ministers who stood solidly for us. Brethren 
of the church of the living God, do let me lay this burden on your hearts. 
Get right down to this work just as you would if it were specifically set 
before you as an instrument of church work. It is. You must slay this 
Goliath of the saloon if you are to save the children of our altars. The 
baptized children of the church will be the victims of the saloon if you do 
not destroy the saloon. You now have a fair chance to do this. Whatever 
your political belief may be, nothing is between you and the saloon to-day, 
nothing. No political party, no pride of previous opinion, nothing is before 
you in the way. There is the saloon. Now go at it inGod’s name. [Ap- 
plause.] The sword of the Lord and of Gideon ! 

Let any high license man say the best he can for that pet delusion of the 
adversary, and everything good he says about high license will be a tribute 
to prohibition ; for there is no success which has attended license in any 
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State anywhere but is a success of the prohibitory features of the license 
law. Let any man come to this platform, or any platform in Massachusetts, 
and talk about the success of the Brooks law in Pennsylvania. You may 
listen to all he has to say, and yet you will know that the number of saloons 
has been reduced, not because the intending rumsellers did not have money 
to pay for the licenses, not that at all, but because they could not get suit- 
able bonds, which is prohibition ; because their places were disreputable, 
which is a part of the prohibition of the Brooks law. I have sat in a license 
court in the city of Philadelphia, and seen men come up in rows to get their 
licenses. They had the money to pay. They did not get their licenses 
simply because the prohibitions of the Brooks law said they should not. 
Any strength license laws have is the strength that we claim for prohibitory 
laws. I know of what I speak, for I have seen the operation of those laws. 

Reference has been made to the fearful wreck and ruin that comes to the 
native races in Africa from the liquors which are sent from America ; two 
years after our prohibitory law went into effect and all the saloons were 
closed in Iowa, there was a big distillery running in the city of Des Moines, 
and the curling smoke that every day ascended from it was a menace to our 
prohibitory statute, to our constitutional amendment. And people asked, 
‘*Cannot you shut up that big distillery ?” The men who ran the distillery 
said, ‘‘We do not make these liquors to be used in Iowa, but simply for 
export.” And some lawyers said, “ Do you think Iowa can police the whole 
world ?” They disputed as to the extent to which the exercise of police 
power by a State could go. And those great distillers answered, ‘‘ We do 
not sell a drop of this liquor in Iowa.” They said they sent it to South 
America for varnish. [Laughter.] And we had no right to suppose they 
did sell it in Iowa. At last there were two good men who said, “ We will 
see whether a State ean prohibit the sale of liquor for export.’’ I know the 
men who did it ; I remember the conversation I had with them when they 
said they had instituted the suit. They carried it through our courts to 
our Supreme Court, and the decision was that a State could prohibit for all 
purposes whatsoever. But that was not enough. To the Supreme court 
of the United States it went, and that court affirmed the decision of the 
Iowa court. [Applause.] Let preachers who are interested in missionary 
societies remember that you are saving Africa when you are saving Mas- 
sachusetts. 

This state movement is a part of a national movement. We mean finally 
to sweep the traffic from the whole country. But how will we do it? How 
can Massachusetts help to secure national constitutional prohibition? In 
no way so well as to secure constitutional prohibition in its own Common- 
wealth. That is the way to get it. [Applause.] You as an individual ean- 
not immediately touch the United States Congress. You must touch that 
great body through men who are elected from your State. Make them 
right and Congress will be so far right. We will attend to Iowa men. 
[Applause.] We will see that they vote right. [Laughter and applause.) 
And in a little while you will attend to Massachusetts men. 
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New Hampshire votes that great Commonwealth, on the twelfth day of 
March; Massachusetts votes April 22; and Pennsylvania, that extends from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Ohio River, votes on the eighteenth day of June. 
Never was there such a gathering of the hosts of righteousness against the 
Goliath of the saloon ; never such since we were a nation. If you carry the 
vote in Massachusetts, you will have helped to carry it in Pennsylvania. If 
you fail, how our hearts will sink! But if you carry it, and Pennsylvania 
shall earry it, what then? The back-bone of the liquor traffic will be broken 
in this nation. [Loud applause.] God give you strength to labor. God 
give you of his spirit that yon may not falter until the last vote, the very 
last one, is east and counted, and the State shall proclaim, as the church now 
does, that the saloon shall go. [Prolonged applause. ] 


III. 


ADDRESS BY MRS. MARY H. HUNT OF BOSTON, AT TREMONT TEMPLE, IN 
THE MONDAY LECTURESHIP, MARCH 11. 


Mrs. Hunt was received with loud applause and with the Chautauqua 
salute, and the applause was renewed when Mr. Cook said : “ The star of 
hope of the temperance cause hangs over the schoolhouse, and over Mrs. 
Hunt’s head.” Mrs. Hunt spoke as follows : — 

Mr. Chairman and Friends: Iam deeply moved. This kind expression 
from you almost takes away my speech. This is a glad hour for Massachu- 
setts. The argument in this whole discussion turns on this one question, 
What is alcohol? If it isa good thing moderately taken, then we are 
fanatics here, we are out of place, and history will not join with us in our 
decision that this is a glad hour. But if aleohol in itself is bad; if, tried by 
the testimony of modern science, it is a poison, then this is a glad hour. 

Just before coming here, in order that I might have a point to put into 
a letter I was answering on this very question, I took down from the library 
shelves a volume on Medical Jurisprudence, on Poisons, written by Dr. 
Taylor, an authority well known on both sides of the water. He classifies 
alcohol as a poison ; and more than that, as a narcotic poison; and worse 
yet, as a cerebral narcotic poison. There you have it, all in a nut-shell. 
There is all the argument needed by judicious minds for this prohibitory 
amendment that is now going to the people. 

Shall the State of Massachusetts bring herself into harmony with the 
nature of things? Shall she license the business of selling a substance to 
her people that is in its nature a poison ; a brain poison ; and, worse yet, a 
poison whose nature it is that a little of it will create an imperious control- 
ling appetite for more? There is the argument against license. From a 
scientific point of view we must affirm that the very worst institutions we 
have are the high licensed gilded places, to which your boy or mine, who 
would not go into a low dive, might be attracted by the gilt, the plate glass, 
the music, and all the environment which would be in harmony with his 
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tastes. And over that bar would be sold—what? A terrible narcotic, 
cerebral poison, whose nature it is to create an appetite for more. And let 
that be given again and again and again, and the saloon has him. He is 
mortgaged to the brewers and distillers. There are laws at work in his 
nature, under the influence of the poison, that really mortgage the boy not 
only to the saloon, but to the bottomless pit. 

Our license laws do not change natural laws. They are God’s laws. 
Many thousands of children in Massachusetts are made homeless, friend- 
less, naked, because of the intemperance of parents ; but ah, friends, the 
greatest wrong to those children is, not that they are homeless, not that 
they are left as outcasts. The greatest wrong is that in the brain, in the 
blood, in the moral nature, they are mortgaged to the bottomless pit by the 
cups of their fathers. These are God’s great laws that we violate as a 
Commonwealth to our peril. 

God grant that as the result of this movement, Massachusetts, this grand 
old State, after this amendment is submitted to the people, may be found 
in harmony with God’s law of total abstinence, written on man’s constitution, 
from the crown of the head to the sole of the feet. My friends, aleohol by 
nature is an outlaw, and unless we outlaw it, it will make us a nation of 
outlaws. [Applause.] 





HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN JAPAN. 


THE commercial bondage of Japan through treaty provisions 
with Christian nations renders the closest economy necessary 
with public funds. Hence, to supplement grants from the gov- 
ernment and the local taxes, fees have to be charged and Japan 
cannot yet have that boon of America, free schools. The fees 
are of course very low, 50 sen, 25 sen per month, and in case of 
absolute poverty they are remitted. Still they are found a bar 
to the education of hundreds of thousands of children. In the 
olden times but very little attention was paid to the education 
of girls, and in this respect the new régime leaves very much to be 
desired. They still seem to be grossly neglected. Ina recent 
report it appeared that in Okinawaken out of 34,000 girls only 
eight were being educated. Of course that is an extreme case ; 
as a rule, however, over 50 per cent. of the girls are neglected. 
This matter depends wholly on the local authorities, and many 
villages communities are still blind to the necessity of progress 
and utterly niggardly in expenditure on education. Another 
drawback is the dearth of trained teachers. These could not be 
manufactured in a day. With 30,000 schools and only 20,000 
teachers helped by untrained and student assistants, the style 
of work done must be very defective. But time will do much 
to cure these defects. 

Less than twenty years of the new régime have resulted in 
the accompanying statistics, which will serve as a text for the 
present article on the actual working of the educational system 
of Japan. Each item deserves an article by itself, but I shall 
endeavor to give a bird’s-eye view of the whole by a rapid glance 
at each in this single paper. 
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Kinds of Schools. | No. of Schools. No. of Teachers. No. of Scholars. 
! 








Elementary Schools . . 25,530 59,415 2,712,899 
Ordinary Middle Schools 48 561 | 10,177 
Higher Middle Schools . 129 1,658 
University . ..... } 124 863 
Higher Normal Schools. . 30 145 
Ordinary Normal Schools . : 557 4,754 
Special Schools. . . . ¢ 583 13,505 
Higher Female Schools . . | 136 2,363 
Miscellaneous Schools’. 81,807 








lastic reforms are not like Turkey’s reforms, on paper only. 
Nearly 3,000,000 of scholars in elementary schools is not a bad 
showing for the work of the educational hierarchy during so 
short a time. There were many little schools in the olden times, 
giving a course of easy reading, writing, and arithmetic to the 
masses ; private schools on a higher grade gave a drill in the 
Chinese classics, writing of the Chinese characters, ete., but 
the range was very narrow. Still, as the official report puts it, 
they “were found sufficient to supply the very moderate amount 
of education needed by the people in those days.” In 1872, the 
first Code being promulgated, a system of school districts was 
fixed, courses of study established, and seven kinds of elementary 
schools were started, bringing their advantages within the reach 
of every possible class and making attendance compulsory. The 
ordinary course extended over eight years, divided into lower 
and higher grades,—the lower for children from six to nine 
years of age, the higher, from ten to thirteen. The lower course 
consisted of spelling, writing, simple words, arithmetic (Western 
style), oral instruction in moral conversation, reading, oral in- 
struction on health, explanation of reading books, grammar, 
lectures on geography and on physics, letter writing, ete. The 
higher course covered lectures on reading books, grammar, lec- 
tures on geography and physics, writing small Chinese charac- 
ters, letter writing, lectures on history, drawing, geometry, nat- 
ural history, chemistry and physiology, changed in 1873, ‘79, 
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°80, °83, °84, and ’86, giving the present plan as follows with 
time devoted weekly to each subject. 
Ordinary Elementary Schools. Higher Elementary Schools. 


Hours. Hours. 
re ee ee LeU. se oe 
Reading, Composition, Writing. . . . 14. : toe 
Avithmotic . . 2... 16 2 2 os . © ee 6. 
Geography, History. . . . - .- 2. -=— 

Science : 
an ae a _. oo 


. 


Singing, Gymnastics . . . .... 6. 3 cate a 
Rew 2. 6s tt ee - from 2 to 6. 


MIDDLE SCHOOLS. 


An effort was made as early as 1872 to found middle schools 
(equivalent to high schools, or grammar schools of the West) in 
each of the districts into which the country was divided for that 
purpose. The idea was to give a course of general education to 
those who had passed the elementary course, and also prepare for 
still higher training in the University and other advanced insti- 
tutions. These aimed at teaching a foreign language and a wide 
range of elementary Western science. Under the name of mid- 
dle schools were enumerated technical schools, commercial schools, 
foreign language schools, agricultural schools, schools of medicine, 
and those where foreigners taught. The lack of competent 
teachers delayed the realization of the scheme, in its entirety, yet 
a good beginning was made ; foreign languages were deemed a 
necessity, foreigners were employed —rather indiscriminately 
—as instructors. These furnished students for the colleges 
and teachers for the schools. Gradually the middle schools con- 
densed into shape. The Code of Education fixed two grades : 
the lower to comprise the study of morals, Japanese and Chinese 
literature, the English language, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
geography, history, physiology, zodlogy, botany, physics, chemis- 
try, political economy, book-keeping, writing, drawing, singing, 
and gymnastics. The substitution of French or German for Eng- 
lish was allowable. This course required four years. The higher 
grade comprised in its course : morals, Japanese and Chinese lit- 
erature, the English language, book-keeping, drawing, singing 
and gymnastics, with the addition of trigonometry, mineralogy, 
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Japanese law, physics, and chemistry. This course occupied two 
years. According to circumstances a general course of litera- 
ture, or of science, or of agriculture, etc., might be added, while 
certain other parts could be reduced or omitted, rendering the 
whole very elastic. 

Between the ordinary middle schools and the University it 
was found necessary to establish higher middle schools as pre- 
paratory to the more technical studies in the highest institu- 
tions. The preparatory department of the Tokyo University 
became the first and most important; the branch of the Uni- 
versity in Osaka became another; others were opened in succes- 
sion in Sendai, Kauazawa, Kumomoto, and Yamaguchi. These 
are indeed preparatory colleges in which there are five full 
courses of preparation for the advanced University and Colleges 
of Law, Medicine, Engineering, Literature, and Science. The 
ordinary middle schools are under the control of provincial 
authorities, the higher middle schools are directly under the 
National Department of Education. The expenses are met one 
half by local taxation and one half from the national treasury. 
The five higher middle schools in operation last year cost 
150,000 yen in local taxes and an equal sum out of the national 
cash box. 

THE UNIVERSITY. 

It would be simply bewildering to attempt to detail the 
genesis and evolution of what is now the Imperial University 
of Japan. It has, however, in great outlines at least, erystallized 
into what will probably be its permanent form. It has become 
a vast institution by itself and is to a great extent now free from 
dependence on the rise or fall of ministries. In it are com- 
bined several schools that were started with different objects 
years ago, but have now been blended into a compact and har- 
monious whole. There are five professional colleges, of Law, 
Medicine, Engineering, Literature, and Science. In accomplish- 
ing this consolidation one great sacrifice, temporary at least, 
seems to have been made. The Imperial College of Engineer- 
ing, under the Department of Public Works, was the only great 
government school intrusted to a foreign expert as principal 
and responsible head. The result was a magnificent array of 
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finely adapted buildings, furnished with every possible equip- 
ment, material and intellectual, and then of course splendid 
success in the work done. The Educational Department had 
long wanted to get control, and eventually they did so, sold the 
buildings to the Noble’s College, and removed to other buildings 
in Hongo in the University group. The management came 
like the rest of the colleges entirely into Japanese hands and 
the ancient glory was gone. There is no doubt that the future 
will see great and successful scholars among the Japanese, but 
for the present the weakness of the University is the same as 
that of all native schools in Japan in the professorial staff. Not 
that there are no clever men among the one hundred Japanese 
teachers in the institution, but one expects to find in an Im- 
perial University, with such splendid equipment as is to be seen 
here, men of mark who have won distinction in their particular 
sphere. It is no discredit to young Japan to say that the clever 
young men who have freshly graduated from Western colleges 
ean hardly be counted in that category. The tendency with 
Japanese teachers is to dispense what they have been taught 
with very little enthusiasm, originality, or growth. And then 
the foreign professors are employed as temporary assistants with 
no probability of a future before them, and ashirelings only with 
very little encouragement to put strength into their work. 
They are appreciated only as subordinates, and may be dismissed 
at the end of a short contract, like the Iong line of their prede- 
cessors. It is a splendid practicing ground for Japanese pro- 
fessors, but the immediate result cannot be the best. 

In addition to the five colleges, there is what is termed a 
University Hall, where students can pursue a two years’ post- 
graduate course of special investigation, on any subject for 
which a decree is given. To enter the University candidates 
must bring a certificate of graduation from a higher middle 
school or from a school of equal standing, or pass examinations 
equivalent thereto. A student specially successful in his ex- 
aminations may be selected for special treatment and may re- 
ceive, if needed, special pecuniary aid. Regulations for * loan 
scholarships” have been made. A loan scholarship is granted 
to a student who takes a course of study requiring special as- 
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sistance, who exhibits special proficiency, and is of good moral 
character, but is unable to meet his college expenses from his 
own private means. In return the students are bound to enter 
certain offices or professions for a time, or to pay back the 
amount loaned within a certain term of years. Tuition is 2.50 
yen ($1.90) per month: all necessary expenses of a student, 
including tuition, board, clothing, fuel, light, ete., run from yen 
7.50 to yen 12.00 per month. (1 yen=T5dcts.) The total num- 
ber of graduates within the last ten years gross is 1,827. That 
it fares well with these graduates may be seen from the fact 
that of eleven graduates in law last year, two were appointed 
judges, three entered the diplomatic and consular service, four 
were appointed to the home office, one to the Law Bureau of the 
cabinet, and one took a post-graduate course, and so with the 
graduates of other departments, they are in immediate demand 
the highest positions. 

While at college, however, the student is confined to very 
close discipline. The air of freedom was found too dangerous 
for these sharp brains with little learning and larger conceit, so 
that the excesses of a few years ago compelled a closer disci- 
pline. They must reside in the college dormitories or in ap- 
proved boarding-houses ; they cannot remain outside later than 
7 p. M. ordinarily and 10 p. M. on the night before a holiday ; 
they must wear always and everywhere the semi-military suit 
and cap of gray cloth, which constitute the college uniform ; 
they are not allowed to receive visitors excepting in the room 
set apart for that purpose; they may not bring intoxicating 
liquors into the dormitories or smoke in their bedrooms ; the 
gates are shut at 11 p.M.; any student out later than that 
must bring a letter of explanation from one of his sureties be- 
fore ten the following morning; he must be guaranteed by two 
responsible sureties for all matters involved in his connection 
with the University, and both of these must reside permanently 
in Tokyo. We are given to understand by a late address by 
the principal of the first higher middle school to the students 
who were within a step of the University doors, that the moral 
condition of society outside of these scholastic halls was very 
bad, and that within them it was not very much better. The 
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branches chosen may be seen in the following table, show- 
ing the numbers studying in the different colleges last year 


(1887). 


College of Law and Politics . . . ....... . 304 
College of Medicine . . . ... . a Se ce ae 
College of Engineering. . . . ... ‘Rohe = 
College Gt EAterathte. 2. kw tk St wee te 
College ar moenee. 2 ek! we 
eivermty el 6 6s SR es we st eS Se 


Total (excluding 24 counted twice). . . . +. ww 697 


This year there are in attendence 863, divided in about the 
same proportion as above. The expense last year was 386,935 
yen. 

No part of the school system is more important than the 
group of normal schools. To prepare teachers for the elemen- 
tary schools there are forty-five provincial normal schools, and 
to prepare teachers for these there isa higher normal school in 
the capital. Great care is given to these. Students are cau- 
tiously selected ; they must be between seventeen and twenty 
years of age; all their expenses, personal and academic, even to 
a weekly allowance of pocket money, are paid out of public 
funds. In return they are bound for a term of years to teach 
in the government schools. 

I find, in looking over various printed reports, a larger num- 
ber of schools of almost every grade given than in the last 
official statements of the Educational Department. The redue- 
tion is usually to be accounted for by the fact that all provin- 
cial schools depend for their existence on the annual vote of 
provincial assemblies composed of members generally conserva- 
tive and often very ignorant. 

Aside from the regular school system, one is bewildered at the 
number and variety of special and miscellaneous schools all over 
the empire, but more especially of course in the capital. There 
are kindergartens, foreign language schools, medical schools, 
pharmaceutical schools, schools agricultural, commercial, tech- 
nological, of fine arts, music, and so forth, and all as a rule 
splendidly equipped. Then there are the higher female schools 
and a vast array of miscellaneous institutions ; 814 for Japanese 
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and Chinese literature, 139 for English, 134 for handiwork, 120 
for writing, 89 for mathematics. Under this head are counted 
the various missionary schools throughout the empire, as well as 
the great private schools such as Fukuzawa’s Keio-gijiku and 
Nakamura’s Doninsha. Mr. Fukuzawa’s began before the Res- 
toration in a very small way when foreign books were a rarity 
in Japan, and has grown up around his most remarkable per- 
sonality until it holds a proud place as one of the greatest 
schools of the empire, its influence being felt perhaps more than 
any other in the politics and the periodical literature of the day. 

Thus from base to summit the system is complete, not only 
on paper but in practice, and in spite of many a rent and many 
a defect the work done has been enormous. It will of course 
be a generation or two before the schools are manned by com- 
petent men and before the vigorous push and originality of the 
West will characterize their working. An eminently success- 
ful principal of one of the great schools said to me a short time 
ago, “Our school system is asleep, asleep! The men are all 
trained in the old manner of droning by rote and dragging in 
ruts of Chinese models, and although we give them the best 
system in the world, the system will not work itself. The men 
are incompetent and the system sleeps.” A pretty severe sen- 
tence from a Japanese gentleman competent to know and to 
give an unbiased opinion. There is too much truth in his 
strictures. And yet things are kept stirring, and improving ; 
another generation will show a mighty advance. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to the educational progress of 
the country is the retention of the Chinese characters in the 
literature, by which all students are handicapped with a burden 
unknown to Western students. The Roman letter reform, which 
is the only literary salvation of the nation, seems as far off as 
ever, and it must remain so until a more enlightened policy 
takes hold of the Educational Department. The idea is still too 
strong that there must be a distinction of classes. The aris- 
tocracy of learning will acquire a foreign language, the “ masses ” 
will stay on the old lines or get what they can through books in 
the old form. The policy is suicidal to any literary independ- 
ence and will keep the Japanese language in perpetual child- 
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hood and poverty. The Roman letter would put all on a level 
and give the poorest a chance in the race for the highest prize, 
and give the language its only opportunity to become an honored 
tongue among the literatures of the world. 

The next glaring defect is that although the schools chose 
wisely in taking the English as the chief foreign language to be 
learned, they have adopted very defective methods for teaching 
it properly. The Chinese classics were read for a thousand 
years with Japanese pronunciation and with a Japanese twist 
to the sentences, so as to preserve the meaning. For many 
years a persistent effort was widely made to teach English in 
the same way. That failed and the effort is now made every- 
where to learn pronunciation and idiom. ‘The idiom is, how- 
ever, so different from their own and in pronunciation there are 
so many sounds not in their own language, that, unless properly 
taught at the earliest start, unconquerably bad habits of pro- 
nunciation and of speech are acquired. And it is just at the 
start where the mistake is made of leaving the matter in the 
hands of incompetent Japanese and then putting the students 
under the care of foreigners, when they are spoiled forever. I 
have listened to a recitation in the University when I could not 
understand one word in three, so bad was the pronunciation. 
Of course there are exceptions, but the number of Japanese who 
acquire the English perfectly are exceedingly few; and the rea- 
son is not in lack of time or application but solely in the vicious 
system, for where a right start is made early the best results 
appear. If the question of expense could be removed, there 
should be English-speaking foreigners in every school where the 
rudiments of English are taught. And here is a wide and 
promising field for missionary work which may yet afford Chris- 
tendom a crowning opportunity. 


It will be noticed that “ Morals” occupy a large space in the 
curriculum for lower schools and “ Ethies” in the higher grades. 
Japan wants morality, but how shall she obtain it? The old 
sanctions are fast dying and as a rule in young educated Japan 
are dead. In elementary schools there are the old maxims; in 
middle schools the musty rules of Confucianism taught as a rule 
by the driest remnant of the old régime, and in cases that I 
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know, where the moral teacher comes to his class half-drunk. 
The present Minister of State for Education is a pronounced 
agnostic, who is trying to introduce Herbert Spencer’s Ethies 
in practical shape into Japan. His influence is directly antago- 
nistie to Christianity; he insists on indifference, not on overt 
opposition. The result is that word has gone all through the 
ramifications of the scholastic hierarchy that Christian influence 
must be resisted in the schools. Hence many a Christian for- 
eign teacher’s influence seems lost in many a school. But lost 
it certainly is not, and Christianity is surely winning the esteem 
of all in the nation. The change of one rule in the Educa- 
tional Department might introduce a new régime of larger lib- 
erty that would react most favorably for the progress of Chris- 
tianity, and furnish the very element most of all needed to make 
the educational work of Japan a colossal force in the Christian 
civilization of the empire. 


C.S. Esy. 
Tokyo, Japan. 
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GOD OVER ALL. 


SUNG AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 
At THE 204TH Boston Monpay Lecture, Fesruary 11, 1889. 


Gop over all, the Great Unknown, 

The world Thy thought, the light Thy throne, 
Thyself unseen, — but all we see, 

All time, all space, is full of Thee. 


Life of our life, light of our light, 

With Thee ’tis noon, without Thee, night ; 
Our life, our light, on Thee we call, 
Saviour and King, our strength, our all. 


Draw us to Thee, almighty Lord, 
Revolving worlds obey Thy word; 
Shine in our souls, O central Sun, 
All worlds, all souls, are Thine alone. 


Come Thou, our King, in regal state, 
Thy Spirit’s quickening touch we wait ; 
From every bondage set us free, 

And make us temples meet for Thee. 


S. F. Smira. 





BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
FourRTEENTH YEAR. SEASON OF 1889. 
PRELUDE II. 
CONSTITUTIONAL PROHIBITION AND ITS RIVALS. 


AN immense audience was present at Tremont Temple, Monday noon, February 
11, at the 204th Boston Monday Lecture. Hundreds were standing at the doors 
of the balconies. The Rev. Dr. Plumb presided, and the Rey. Dr. Bates offered 
prayer. A hymn entitled ‘‘God Over All’’ was sung, and had been prepared 
especially for the occasion by the Rev. S. F. Smith, D. D., author of America. 
Addresses on Constitutional Prohibition were made by Mrs. J. Ellen Foster of 
Iowa and Mrs. Mary H. Hunt of Boston. A series of resolutions indorsing the 
proposed Constitutional Prohibitory Amendment in Massachusetts was unani- 
mously adopted. 


NATIONAL UNITY OF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


The fiercest and deadliest rival of prohibition is the organized 
and unscrupulous greed of the dram-shop oligarchy. This is 
now a national power. From sea to sea the whiskey syndicate 
is aunit. The liquor traffic in the American Republic is like a 
skater who can throw his whole weight now on one foot and now 
on the other as he pleases, and it is the weight of a giant. In 
the attempt to carry constitutional prohibition in Massachusetts 
the friends of temperance will be fighting, not merely, against 
the dram-shops of Lowell and Lawrence, Springfield, Worces- 
ter, Fall River, and Boston, but also against those of New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans, San Fran- 
cisco, and indeed of every great municipality from the Lakes to 
the Gulf. What defeated prohibition in Atlanta? Northern 
money. What defeated the constitutional amendment in Michi- 
gan? Largely local influences in the lumber woods, but chiefly 
the great cities, the money of the whiskey syndicates all over 
the land. Why did a proposed constitutional amendment fail 
in Oregon, West Virginia, Tennessee, and Texas? These Com- 
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monwealths, in large portions of their territory, are, indeed, far 
from being ripe for so radical a reform, but would probably 
have carried it if it had not been resisted on their own soil by 
the gold of the Liquor Dealers’ National League. You go into 
a contest, therefore, with terrific odds against you. The whole 
case will be misconceived if you do not keep in mind constantly 
that you are fighting not only a local but also a national battle. 

There are two hundred thousand distillers, wholesale dealers, 
and retail salesmen in the whiskey syndicate, and they have be- 
hind them 1,200 millions of capital. The liquor traffic has the 
alertness of unscrupulous greed with vast interests at stake. 
The policy of the dram-shop oligarchy is undoubtedly to control 
both the great political parties. This has been its disguised 
plan for years, but now the mask is often dropped completely. 
Never, in national politics, has the saloon come nearer to dictat- 
ing what shall be said by each of the parties than within the 
last ten years. [ Applause. ] 

There is more money behind the dram-shop oligarchy than 
ever was behind slavery. My conviction always has been that 
this capital will fight for what it calls its rights; fight, certainly, 
at the polls and by corruption funds; fight ultimately, if nec- 
essary, behind street barricades. It is not at all certain that we 
shall carry the great reform to which the constitutional amend- 
ments in the different States now point, namely, National Con- 
stitutional Prohibition, without a stern use of military force to 
put down in great and corrupt centres the audacity of the 
whiskey rings. 

A State may pass a constitutional prohibitory amendment, 
and yet on every inch of her border line other States that have 
no prohibitory laws may open dram-shops. Congress is re- 
sponsible for interstate legislation. Until there is a national 
constitutional amendment, that great document which we all re- 
vere, that doeument which in ninety-nine points out of a hundred 
is very nearly political perfection, the constitution of the United 
States, is itself the citadel of the rum traffic in its national 
aspects. 

If, therefore, you are sincere in supporting state constitutional 
prohibition, you must look forward to the hour when you will 
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carry national constitutional prohibition. I take it for granted 
you mean to be thorough and do work for the whole nation. 
When in this State you vote for constitutional prohibition, there- 
fore, you will be promoting the interests of unnumbered millions 
who are to fill the land in years to come, and you will be advan- 
cing the only effective plan of political prohibition, — that is, a 
national prohibitory amendment. 

To be successful in this country prohibition must be both 
political and national. It must also be supported by educational, 
social, and religious forces in close alliance. A long pull, a 
strong pull, and a pull all together is the only thing that will 
lift us out of the position in which the sovereignty of the saloon 
now dictates the policies of great parties. 


THE MISCHIEFS OF HIGH LICENSE. 


It is fortunate that in a non-partisan contest Republicans can 
be urged to vote a clean temperance ticket without being liable 
if they do so to give aid to their political rivals. [Applause. } 
But Republicans are now very generally urging high license as 
the best attainable temperance measure. In practical politics, 


high license is at present the chief rival of prohibition. 

The great Methodist denomination officially affirm that the 
liquor traffic can never be licensed without sin; and that 
license, high or low, is vicious in principle and powerless as 
aremedy. The Presbyterian body will not admit a rumseller 
to church-membership. If we could lift the entire body of 
Christians of the United States to this Methodist or to that 
Presbyterian level, there would be, as I believe, no political 
party that would dare face the public sentiment that would be 
aroused. [Applause.] The church has the power to lift its 
members to that height of intelligence and righteous resolution. 
You Christians have the power to throttle the serpent that is 
throttling the Laocoén of our civil prosperity. History will 
justly hold the American church responsible if ever the dram- 
shop oligarchy rules the republic. 

It is true that a large public revenue is received from high 
license ; we collect a large sum from whiskey dealers for the 


privilege of selling liquor, and they collect that sum from the 
VOL. 111. — NO. 16. 24 
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victims of intemperance! When we balance the left hand 
against the right, when we notice what the damages done by 
the licensed liquor traffic are, we find that we are paying out 
from ten to fifteen times as much as we get.back. On the 
level of the multiplication table, on the level of the most selfish 
commercial considerations, high license is an atrocious fraud. 
It is a method by which we rob Peter to pay Paul, and do not 
pay Paul. [Laughter.] The financial scales fairly balanced 
would be at least as one to ten against license, when the 
calculation is made as favorable to the contention of its friends 
as facts will warrant. If you count souls worth something, 
if you count the peace of families as a matter that can be 
estimated in financial values, where shall we find any income 
from high license that will balance the iniquity, the misery, 
the ruin for life and for worlds beyond this, originating in the 
activity of the licensed trade? The great income from high 
license is a golden bar to prohibition. It is an appeal to the 
cupidity of taxpayers, but can succeed only when taxpayers 
are blind. 

Our noble friend, Mrs. Hunt, who honors us by her attend- 
ance this morning, says that the star of hope for the temperance 
reform hangs over the schoolhouse. So, indeed, it does, but 
another star of hope for the temperance reform ought to hang 
over every merchant's till, and over the pocket of every tax- 
payer who has ordinary intelligence. We are fleeced by the 
liquor traffic. It injures us more than a perpetual war of any 
moderate dimensions. The facts which prove this are notorious, 
unanswerable, and trite. They have been emphasized decade 
after decade; they never were more worthy of attention than 
at the present moment; and yet we are told by shrewd busi- 
ness men on the streets that the best thing to do is to put a high 
tax on the liquor traffic, obtain an enormous revenue from it, 
and let it pay for all the damage it does and a little more. 

Why not tax the social evil? Why not tax the gambling 
den? Can you estimate in financial values the worth of the 
public sentiment which now forbids us to license these iniquities, 
evils which go together with high license in nearly every case 
in great cities ? 
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Licensing a high class saloon is almost equivalent to licensing 
a gambling hell and a brothel. 

Weare not Parisians. England lately swept out of existence 
the statutes that licensed the social evil in India, and she did so 
in face of the world, proudly lifting up her forehead at last free 
from this most loathsome stain. Dr. Funk of the “ Voice” says 
that in Paris the licensing of the social evil has gone on so long 
that it seems respectable. He tells a story of a French manager 
of a place of unreportable infamy, who wrote on her death-bed 
a letter to the official who had often licensed her establishment, 
saying that she was about to pass from life, that her daughters 
were to continue in the same business, and, as she hoped, would 
be treated as kindly as she had been, and that from Heaven she 
would look down and bless his official courtesy and their activ- 
ity. [Sensation.] To that pitch of unsounded infamy, that 
depth, that height of shame, public sentiment may reach under 
a system of license. We are yet poisoned to our finger tips by 
the idea that the rum traffic, in many respects as dangerous as 
either of the other evils and as infamous, can be licensed and 
made respectable by the votes of church-members, and even of 
preachers ! 

Milton, describing the creation of animals, represents a lion 
as emerging from the earth and pawing to get free. The church 
in America is a lion only half emerged yet. We are sunk in 
the earth of low notions concerning license. The Methodist 
and Presbyterian paws of the lion are at last liberated. The 
whole animal is pawing to get free. [Applause.] Let us hope 
he may emerge at last [applause]; and, when he emerges, when 
he stands erect in his rightful authority, we shall see an end of 
the system of high license. [ Applause. ] 

You say that the land will be full of intemperance if no sys- 
tem of license prevails. It is filled with intemperance already, 
and has been for two centuries under the system of license. 
The number of places where liquor is sold may be diminished 
by high license, but not the amount of liquor sold, nor of drunk- 
enness. But if the gambling hell must ruin its thousands, if 
the social evil must slay its thousands, let Christians have noth- 
ing to do with either. We do not license those infamies but 
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prohibit them utterly. Christians wash their hands of the 
whole business. So I say if the liquor traffie is to ruin its 
thousands, let Christians wash their hands of it utterly. [Ap- 
plause.] And the evil that results will be one of the sources of 
a reaction that will utterly destroy the iniquity itself. 

Here is a somewhat celebrated dialogue between a father and 
a mother on the topic “ How to save our boys?” 

“Our boy is out late nights.” 

* Well, we must tax the saloons $50.” 

*“ Husband, I believe John drinks.” 

* We must put up that tax to $100.” 

“My dear husband, our boy is being ruined.” 

“Try them a while at $200.” 

“Oh, my God! my boy came home drunk.” 

* Well, well! we must make the license fee $300.” 

“ Just think, William, owr boy in jail.” 

“T’ll fix those saloons. Tax them $400.” 

“ My poor child is a confirmed drunkard.” 

“Up with that tax, and make it $500.” 

“Our once noble boy is a wreck.” 

“ Now I will stop them; make it $600.” 

“ We carry our poor boy to a drunkard’s grave to-day.” 

“ Well, I declare! we must regulate this traffic ; we ought to 
have made that tax $1,000.” 

The mother demands at last prohibition and female municipal 
suffrage, and seems likely to get both. [Applause. ] 


WOMAN’S INFLUENCE IN TEMPERANCE POLITICS. 


It has been thought that it was not wise to bring on this 
contest in Massachusetts until woman suffrage on every topic 
touching the liquor laws had been attained. The issue is before 
us, however, and must be settled by men’s votes only. Woman 
can give her moral influence to the support of this party or 
that, and we need not to be told that her educational influence 
is immense. We have on the platform this morning two ladies, 
one of them a great educational, the other a great political, re- 
former. Mrs. Hunt is one of the marvels of the century. She 
has brought the legislatures of twenty-five States to make the 
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teaching of scientific temperance compulsory. What is more, 
she has not only settled the question that scientific temperance 
shall be taught, but she has also answered the far more search- 
ing inquiry, what shall be taught as scientific temperance. 
[Applause.] It is an amazement to me, as well as a source of 
the profoundest gratitude to Providence, that this reform has 
been carried so triumphantly, not only through state legisla- 
tures, but through Congress itself, by the efforts of this distin- 
guished superintendent of one of the departments of the Wo- 
man’s National Christian Temperance Union, an organization 
which may God bless for its work in the past and for its pur- 
poses in the future. [Applause.] We have with us, also, this 
morning, a lady, who is soon to address you, who is one of the 
most dangerous Republicans in the United States. [ Applause. ] 
She does not believe in a life of political monasticism. She 
has a right to her convictions; I am not here to criticise them ; 
and I instance her career as an illustration of the power which 
a woman has in politics, even when she has not a vote. On the 
other hand, I might instance the career of the President of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, my dear friend Miss 
Willard, as illustrating the power of woman over national 
politics [applause], even when she favors a third party. With- 
out a vote, woman is already a vast political power, and her 
influence steadily increases. 

There are seventeen million children of school age in this 
country ; about twelve million Mrs. Hunt has brought under 
compulsory laws for the teaching of scientific temperance. The 
children whose ballots are to determine the future of the country 
in regard to temperance reform are now being taught that total 
abstinence from alcohol and narcotics is required by the latest 
light of science. Let the ministerial users of the filthy weed 
take notice of the signs of the times. [Applause.] The church 
ought to rise to a level with the schools. We are to take hope 
because the majority of the future voters of the nation are now 
being educated in principles that will lift them out of the low 
notions many of their fathers held and yet hold. 
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BOSTON RUM TRAFFIC ON THE CONGO. 

Your contest in Massachusetts has not only national but also 
international importance. The rum traffic on the Congo is 
becoming almost as mischievous as the slave traffic there has 
ever been. The liquor we send to Africa is most of it manu- 
factured within seven miles of your State House, and sent out 
from yonder harbor. We are told that half a million of slaves 
are yet taken annually from Africa. The slave caravans follow 
trails marked by the bones of victims eaten up by the hyenas 
on the right hand and on the left. It has been said most sug- 
gestively that if the Atlantic should be drained there would be 
a windrow of skeletons on the bottom cast over from the floating 
hells of the slave traffic all the way from Africa to our own 
shores. Africa has an epaulet of such skeletons at the bottom 
of the Indian Ocean and of the Red Sea. But the windrows 
of the skeletons of the victims of the liquor traffic cross every 
continent oceupied by the Anglo-Saxon race. They cover the 
earth as the horrible tattooing of the savage covers his body. 
The Congo region holds out its hands to you and implores you 
to perform your entire political duty. There is not a ripple on 
any shore of any nation of the world that does not call to you 
to obey God rather than man. 


POLITICAL TIME-SERVING. 


Political time-serving and thoughtless cowardice are dangerous 
rivals of prohibition. After defeat in five States, is not the 
case hopeless? Are we not fighting a giant who strides across 
the whole breadth of the way? Are we not likely to be worsted 
in this conflict? So ask hundreds and thousands of temporizers 
and faint hearts. If I were speaking to you as politicians, I 
should be obliged to say that as such you cannot be expected to 
reform the nation. I do not look for the salvation of the nation 
from the liquor traffic through the efforts of politicians or of 
philanthropists. The great change we seek is too much to ex- 
pect of anything but the Christian church, resolved to do right. 
[ Applause. ] 

Reformers are a class of men whom nobody owns, except 
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God. The rule of reformers is to do right, to follow the dictate 
of the individual conscience under the best enlightenment at- 
tainable, and leave consequences to God. Not as Democrats, 
nor as Republicans, not even as citizens of Massachusetts, but 
as Americans, as Christian citizens of the foremost republic of 
all time, you are entreated and expected to adopt the reform- 
er’s maxim, Seneca’s old epigram, Deum sequi, follow God. 
Whatever the political results may be, trust that God will bring 
good out of apparent evil. When my friend Dr. Joseph Parker 
of London was crossing the Atlantic he was accustomed often 
to sit at the bow of his steamer and contemplate the vastness of 
the ocean by night as well as by day. His habit was noticed 
by several frivolous people on board, and finally one young dandy 
walked up to the preacher in his solitude and said, * Dr. Parker, 
Dr. Parker, what do you see?” “ Nothing but God.” And 
the young man walked away silent. Let Christians in the 
American Republic, sitting at the cut-water of reform, when 
they are asked by politicians what they see in this temperance 
conflict, answer, “ Nothing but God.” Follow him! and let 
God take care of the results. [Applause. ] 

God turned abolitionist and slavery disappeared. God is 
turning prohibitionist. The supreme duty of politics, as of the 
church, is to echo God. [Applause.] We have all lived to see 
slavery swept out of the Mississippi Valley and out of the Val- 
ley of the Amazon. Why is it incredible that the liquor traffic 
may yet be made an outlaw? Who would have predicted 
forty years ago that human bondage would disappear from this 
continent before the year 1865? We who have lived to see 
God perform these wonders may yet live to see him make con- 
stitutional prohibition the law for the United States. But he 
will do it only, as I think, through the political action of the 
conscience of the nation, and that conscience must be educated 
by the Christian church. [Applause.] I ask you to follow, 
therefore, exactly the rule that you now, looking backwards, 
can see was the wise rule in the conflict with slavery. Make no 
compromise with evil. Vote for no party that is on its knees 
before organized iniquity. Let the shifting sands of compro- 
mise pass from beneath your feet. Do right and let God take 
care of the consequences. [Loud applause. ] 
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LECTURE II. 


SHALL COMMON SCHOOLS TEACH COMMON MORALS? 


EDUCATIONAL BILL APPROVED BY THE SENATE. 


THIRTEEN years ago, Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentle- 
men, all the practical measures which I ask you to support as 
a settlement of the school question passed both houses of Con- 
gress by overwhelming majorities. The Judiciary Committee 
of the House and that of the Senate approved every position 
that I am now to defend. Senator Edmunds’s proposed educa- 
tional amendment to the constitution lacked only two votes of 
the two thirds necessary to carry it through the Senate. It 
covered almost precisely the ground now occupied by Senator 
Blair’s proposed amendment, but as its language was perhaps 
somewhat more cautious, and as it came so near passing, I quote 
Senator Edmunds’s proposal as a summary of the highest educa- 
tional demand of the hour. 


ARTICLE XVI. 


Src. 1. No State shall make any law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof ; and no religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification to any office or public trust 
under any State. No public property, and no public revenue of, nor 
any loan or credit by or under the authority of the United States, or 
any State, Territory, district, or municipal corporation, shall be ap- 
propriated to, or made or used for the support of any school, educational 
or other institution, under the control of any religious or anti-religious 
sect, organization, or denomination, or wherein the particular creed or 
tenets of any religious or anti-religious sect, organization, or denomina- 
tion shall be taught. And no such particular creed or tenets shall be 
read or taught in any school or institution supported in whole or in part 
by such revenue or loan of credit; and no such appropriation or loan of 
credit shall be made to any religious or anti-religious sect,organization, 
or denomination, or to promote its interests or tenets. 
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This article shall not be construed to prohibit the reading of the 
Bible in any school or institution ; and it shall not have the effect to 
impair rights of property already vested. 

Src. 2. Congress shall have power, by appropriate legislation, to 
provide for the prevention or punishment of violations of this article. 


Notice that this proposed amendment contains four great 
points. 

1. It prohibits the establishment of a state church in any 
State of the Union. 

2. It forbids a sectarian use of public school funds by any 
State or municipality. 

3. It prevents the formation of sectarian public schools. 

4, Nevertheless, it guards against the exclusion of the Bible 
from public schools, and so does not establish instruction on a 
purely secular basis. 

What could prevent Utah, if brought into the republic as a 
State, from erecting a state church? Nothing now in the na- 
tional constitution. New Mexico, under predominantly Catholic 
influences, might easily erect a Catholic Church. In the present 
position of our national law, the republic could do nothing to 
hinder such deterioration. If Quebec were added to the Ameri- 
can Republic, there might be a Roman Catholic Church erected 
in that Province, possessed of all the authority of a state organi- 
zation, and Congress could not interfere. It is high time to 
raise the question whether we ought not to put upon individual 
States the prohibition already put upon the nation against a 
union of church and state. [Applause.] You will not understand 
me to desire to secularize oaths and marriages and Sunday. 
American principles do require neutrality of our government as 
between Christian sects, but not as between Christian sects and 
anti-Christian sects. Surely we are not neutral in the conflict be- 
tween Mormonism and Christianity. We are neutral in the con- 
flict between Romanism and Protestantism, but we are not neutral 
in the conflict between Buddhism and Christianity, or between 
Mohammedanism and Christianity. As Professor Schaff de- 
clares, our constitution separates church and state, but does not 
separate in certain particulars the state and Christianity. 

The proposed amendment forbids a sectarian use of public 
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school funds by any State or municipality of the republic. How 
enormously such a prohibition is needed the recent state history 
of New York shows. I could have brought here this morhing 
column after column of figures showing state appropriations to 
Roman Catholic institutions on Manhattan Island and in its 
vicinity. Great sums are now given by New York city year 
after year for substantially sectarian education under Roman 
Catholic organizations. Hon. Dexter A. Hawkins, a distin- 
guished lawyer of New York, has shown in detail that “an 
amount of public money equal to two and one half per cent. of 
the entire tax levy, or six per cent. of the administrative ex- 
penses of the entire city government, is paid annually to the 
Roman Catholic Church in that city.” The total for seventeen 
years ending in 1885 was over ten millions of dollars. (See 
Dr. Daniel Dorchester’s ‘“* Romanism and the Public School 
System,” Phillips & Hunt, New York, 1888, pp. 66-75.) Such 
is the political power of the Catholic population that it is noto- 
rious that ten thousand children, as the “*‘ New York Observer ” 
has said, are now being educated at public expense in strictly 
sectarian Roman Catholic schools in and near New York. All 
such mischief would be prevented by the adoption of Senator 
Edmunds’s proposed amendment. 


POSSIBLE FUTURE OF CATHOLIC PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS, 


While the amendment prevents the formation of sectarian 
public schools, it does not forbid parochial schools supported 
wholly apart from public funds. 

Mexico abolished parochial schools not specially because of 
the opposition of the population there to Roman Catholic reli- 
gious principles, but because the republic could not endure the 
disloyal teaching of the clerical party. If a system of supervi- 
sion shall ever prove that in the United States parochial schools 
are teaching that a foreign pontiff has more authority over 
Catholics than the President of the United States, then I shall 
be in favor of legal suppression of parochial schools. [Loud 
applause.] In this alert generation, if legal evidence can be 
given of such treason we shall soon know the fact. I advise 
you to beware of men in masks. It is a still hunt that the 
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Roman Catholic Church has conducted against our publie school 
system for years. In the most strategic parts of the field, the 
hunt is yet as still as it can well be. Average secular news- 
papers do not care to discuss this matter very largely ; very few 
platforms of the country care to do it. Iam told that certain 
brave reform journals that publish frank discussions on this 
school question cannot easily get a place on public news-stands. 
A weekly newspaper of this State, known for its outspoken 
character in this discussion, is discarded from news stands on no 
other ground than that it tells too much truth concerning dis- 
loyal teaching in parochial schools. If these things occur in a 
green tree, what will happen in a dry. 

It is the hope of certain optimists that the parochial school 
question will soon vanish from public view. A distinguished 
lecturer of this city, whose opinions I am usually able to sup- 
port, tells us that the enlightened laity will soon bring the 
clerical party in the United States to terms, and that parochial 
schools have no future before them. There are two replies to 
this prediction. One is that the laity have no ecclesiastical 
power; they own no property in the church. The entire hie- 
rarchy from the pope outwards is a unit, determined to push paro- 
chial schools in the face of all opposition to final and permanent 
success. Another reply is that if parochial schools succeed for 
one generation they will train a laity that will obey the priest- 
hood so as to cause them to succeed for another generation, and 
only God knows for how long. The enlightened Roman laity 
in this country I respect, I hope, so far as facts warrant. There 
is a great difference between a Catholic and a Romanist. Many 
Catholics are not Romanists. Our enlightened Catholics are 
most of them graduates of our common schools. They have 
imbibed American ideas. If now you draw them out of the 
public schools and educate them exclusively under papal dicta- 
tion, how long will it be before another sentiment will exist 
among Catholic voters than you find to-day? How long will it 
be before papal opinions will govern the Catholic population ? 
How long will it be before the opposition you now expect to see 
among liberal Catholics to the domination of papal ideas will 
cease to exist, and subserviency of the usual Roman Catholic 
pattern take its place for Heaven knows how many generations ? 
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REASONS FOR THE EDMUNDS AMENDMENT. 

For one, I defend the Edmunds amendment, because — 

1. It has already secured the great majority of votes in the 
national Congress, and came so near passing that it must be 
called a practicable scheme. 

2. It is in harmony with the present practice of a majority of 
the States, and of perhaps four fifths of the public schools of 
the ‘Union. 

3. It is vehemently opposed by the clerical party, but not 
generally by the enlightened laity in the Roman Catholic Church. 

4. It is greatly needed at present, and likely to be impera- 
tively needed in the future to prevent a sectarian use of public 
schoo] funds. 

5. It bears well the legitimate tests of a safe settlement of the 
school question. It works well both ways. It prevents a sec- 
tarian division: of the school funds. It forbids the establish- 
ment of a church in any State of the Union. It is historic, or 
distinctively American, a product of our experience for two 
hundred and fifty years. It allows the common schools to give 
instruction on any acts forbidden or prescribed by the common 
law. It recognizes the American principle that the state is 
here completely separated from the church but not completely 
separated from Christianity. It will reach the entire population, 
so as to produce the largest possible number of intelligent and 
moral citizens. 

If the Boston election of last December had occurred a few 
weeks before this vote in Congress, the necessary two thirds, as I 
believe, would have been obtained, and the Edmunds amendment 
might now have been a part of the law of the land. We must 
launch this reform when the waves are running high. There 
are many sand-bars, but I believe that to-day in Congress there 
would be a chance for the passage of the Edmunds proposal. 
Senator Blair’s bill covers substantially the same ground and a 
little more. I should not be sorry to see it passed, but I think 
it would be more difficult to pass it than it would have been to 
pass the Edmunds bill. The judiciary committee of the Senate 
and of the House thoroughly approved Senator Edmunds’s 
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form of words. The amendment goes no farther in principle 
than the famous ordinance of 1787 for the Northwest Terri- 
tory. “ Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of mankind, schools and 
the means of education shall be forever encouraged.” That is 
the language of a great national document, showing that our 
government is not cut wholly loose from Christianity though it 
is cut wholly loose from any church as an organization of Chris- 
tians. This language asserts that the exclusion of a religious 
basis from the schools would jeopardize public morality. This 
is the historic, American ground. My contention is that it is 
also the only safe ground on which to found the schools of the 
republic. 


DANGERS IN A MERELY SECULAR BASIS FOR SCHOOLS. 


It is to be candidly conceded that we have a few leaders in 
public discussion who say that a purely secular basis for the 
public schools is the only one that can be maintained, and that 
we should deliver over all religious instruction, and, in fact, 
nearly all moral instruction, to the family and to the church. 

What is meant by a purely secular basis for the public schools ? 
It is not always easy to answer this question, as you read the 
deliverances of our secularists. A narrower and a broader defi- 
nition are needed in reply to this inquiry. The narrower is that 
a purely secular basis is one which excludes from the schools 
the Bible and all devotional exercises. The broader is that a 
purely secular basis is one that excludes the teaching of a re- 
ligiously grounded morality, as well as the Bible and devotional 
exercises, and also, in extreme cases, according to the French 
atheistic or agnostic ideal, all recognition of the existence of 
God. The narrower and milder definition tends in practice to 
broaden into the wider one. Practically, a secular basis secures 
a non-religious school. 

What are the chief objections to a purely secular basis for 
American public schools ? 

1. One quarter or one third of the children of the republic 
of school age never see the inside of a church, and must be 
taught a religiously grounded morality in the public schools or 
nowhere. 
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2. The church and the family are efficient, but not sufficient 
to meet the moral wants of the educational system. 

No one can reverence more than I the efforts of the churches 
to reach the masses. No one believes more thoroughly than | 
do that the family is a Divine institution. No one can contem- 
plate with more gratitude than I do the work of the church and 
of the family in carrying strictly religious education to the 
masses of our population. But here I face official declarations, 
quoted by Senator Blair again and again on the floor of the 
Senate, that nearly one third of our population of school age 
does not go to church, and usually receives very little religious 
instruction at the hearthstone. England established denomi- 
national schools, but she found that a large percentage of her 
population did not belong to any denomination; and so, after 
grants in aid to this sect and that, she found herself obliged to 
open schools for a portion of her people that no denomination 
included. Now the English Establishment is an immensely 
powerful ecclesiastical organization, and its ideal, like that of 
every state establishment, is to reach the whole people. If Eng- 
land with her Establishment, if England with her non-conform- 
ing bodies, if England with her compact population found great 
masses outside of the church, how many will you find outside, 
you who are without a state church, and with your immense 
frontier of sparsely populated regions? How is the church to 
be expected to reach all the children of school age? Has it 
the financial strength to do so, even if it could be brought to 
take the time ? 

The demand is in inverse proportion to the need in education 
and religion. The more the public needs religion and education 
the less it demands them; the less it needs them, the more it 
wants them. In many parts of our population you cannot ex- 
pect the law of supply and demand to bring moral training up 
to the correct proportion. 

3. The church does not teach science or general history, and 
so cannot be expected to counteract misleading instruction on 
these subjects in the public schools. 

4. The experience of many modern nations, especially of 
Germany and India, is that a purely secular basis for public 
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schools inevitably produces vast moral, social, and political 
mischiefs. When that basis has been adopted, it has again and 
again been abandoned, and a religious basis restored to prevent 
these evils. 

Let America remember the history of Germany between Ba- 
sedow and Pestalozzi. After prolonged discussion and expe- 
rience, the most learned land on the globe decisively rejected 
a purely secular basis for its schools. (See Boston Monday 
Lectures on ‘ Socialism,” pp. 180-185.) 

That is the position of Germany to-day. She has gone back 
to the denominational plan of securing religious instruction to 
the whole population. We cannot very well follow that plan, 
for we have no state church; but Germany protests against a 
purely secular basis for the schools. 

Your distinguished — statesman, shall I call him?— Dr. 
Clark, Foreign Secretary of the American Board, speaking of 
“India, its Need and Opportunity,” says : — 


The government of India — at first unfriendly to missionary effort, 
and lending its support to the maintenance of idolatry in its grossest 
forms ; making monthly grants for the support of heathen temples, 


Brahman priests, and dancing girls, thus bringing contempt on the 
very name of Christianity ; later assuming a so-called position of neu- 
trality and indifference, while rigidly excluding the Bible and all forms 
of religious instruction from its schools and colleges — has at last come 
to realize that mere intelligence is inadequate to the necessities of 
India, and turns to the various missionary organizations for aid in the 
moral and religious culture of youth. The highest officials recognize 
the missionary work as a most important factor in the development of 
the new India, as the great source of the moral and social changes in 
progress, and as the one force above all others that is contributing to 
the strength and permanence of British rule. Hence, of late years, 
the generous grants in aid of all mission schools, amounting often to 
one half of the expense incurred for the purchase and erection of 
school buildings, and for the support of schools once established, based 
on the proficiency of the pupils. Already we have an intimation of 
a desire on the part of the government to pass over its higher educa- 
tion, its colleges and universities, to the care of the great missionary 
societies. Indeed, the government, dissatisfied with the results of high 
education without religion of some sort, has come to the conviction 
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that even Hinduism or Mohammedanism is better than no religion, 
and deems it wise to make grants-in-aid to institutions established by 
Hindus and Mohammedans, as well as by Christians, rather than to 
continue the present system. So disastrous to moral character has 
high education without religion proved, through the breaking down of 
all moral and religious restraints, that Hindus of high caste and Mo- 
hammedans are beginning to place their children in Christian schools, 
with a view not only to their better education, but for the moral results 
anticipated. This change of sentiment on the part of the government 
of India, and beginning among the higher classes best acquainted with 
missionary effort, is one of the most hopeful signs of the time. The 
moral influence of young men educated in government institutions is 
not satisfactory. Constructive agencies must be employed as well as 
destructive, and thoughtful men, to use the language of Sir William 
Hunter, are coming to realize that “the missions do really represent 
the spiritual side of the new civilization and the new life of India.” 
(See Our Day for November, 1888, p. 372.) 


How well I recollect the earnestness with which Keshub 
Chunder Sen, the great Calcutta reformer, now gone to the 
majority of souls, used to speak of the effect of a purely secular 
basis for the elementary schools maintained in India. He did 
not call himself a Christian, but he was a theist, and he held 
that there could be no salvation for India in polities, or social 
life, or religion, until a theistic Christian morality should be 
taught to the youth of the land in the public schools. 

5. Without any union of church and state, American schools 
have taught by the use of the Bible a religiously grounded 
morality for more than two hundred years, and with incaleulably 
valuable results to society and the state. 

We are told by the clerical party that the state has no right 
to educate. The right of the state to educate is a part of the 
right of the state to guarantee the foundations of its own per- 
manence. The right of the state to educate is a part of the 
right of self-preservation and self-development. In his cele- 
brated and now classic oration on the settlement of New Eng- 
land, Daniel Webster said : — 


New England early adopted and has constantly maintained the 
principle, that it is the undoubted right and the bounden duty of gov- 
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ernment to provide for the instruction of all youth. That which is 
elsewhere left to chance or to charity, we secure by law. For the 
purpose of public instruction, we hold every man subject to taxation 
in proportion to his property, and we look not to the question whether 
he himself have, or have not, children to be benefited by the education 
for which he pays. We regard it as a wise and liberal system of 
policy, by which property and life, and the peace of society are secured. 
We seek to prevent in some measure the extension of the penal code, 
by inspiring a salutary and conservative principle of virtue and of 
knowledge in an early age. We strive to excite a feeling of respecta- 
bility, and a sense of character, by enlarging the capacity and increas- 
ing the sphere of intellectual enjoyment. By general instruction, we 
seek, as far as possible, to purify the whole moral atmosphere ; to keep 
good sentiments uppermost, and to turh the strong current of feeling 
and opinion, as well as the censures of the law and the denunciations 
of religion, against immorality and crime. We hope for a security 
beyond the law, and above the law, in the prevalence of an enlightened 
and well-principled moral sentiment. We hope to continue and pro- 
long the time, when, in the villages and farmhouses of New England, 
there may be undisturbed sleep within unbarred doors. 

Our ancestors established their system of government on morality 
and religious sentiment. Moral habits, they believed, cannot safely 
be trusted on any other foundation than religious principle, nor any 
government be secure which is not supported by moral habits. Living 
under the heavenly light of revelation, they hoped to find all the social 
dispositions, all the duties which men owe to each other and to society, 
enforced and performed. Whatever makes men good Christians, 
makes them good citizens. Our fathers came here to enjoy their 
religion free and unmolested; and, at the end of two centuries, there 
is nothing upon which we can pronounce more confidently, nothing of 
which we can express a more deep and earnest conviction, than of the 
inestimable importance of that religion to man, both in regard to this 
life and that which is to come. — (Webster’s Works, vol. i. pp. 41-44.) 


6. It is impossible in the nature of things to teach history 
thoroughly even in outline without giving instruction as to the 
principles and influence of Christianity, nor can ethics, or com- 
mon morals, be taught seriously, without recognition of religious 
ideas such as the existence of God and human accountability. 
(See article by Prof. A. A. Hodge, on “ Religion in the Public 
Schools,” New Princeton Review, January, 1887.) 
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Am I asking that a system of theology or a catechism should 
be crammed down the throats of the pupils in the schools? By 
no means. I am asking only for what the Massachusetts and 
the Iowa law provides. The Iowa law enacts that the Bible 
shall not be excluded from the common schools, but that no 
child shall te required to read it contrary to the wishes of his 
parents. With that conscience clause in it, I am for the Iowa 
law and for Senator Edmunds’s amendment, which guarantees 
by national authority as much as Iowa and Massachusetts now 
practice. 

7. An unbalanced training results from purely secular in- 
struction ; intellectual sharpness without moral insight is pro- 
duced ; but the ideal of sound culture and of civic prudence 
requires that we should “send the whole child to school.” 

8. A merely secular basis adds just emphasis to the Catholic 
objection that common schools are godless and breed infidelity 
and immorality. 

We must do what we can to prevent any one from saying 
reasonably that the common schools are godless. That this 
will be said unreasonably by the clerical party we ought to ex- 
pect, but that it will be said by candid citizens if we pass the 
Edmunds amendment, and live up to the level of Massachusetts 
and Iowa, is not, as I hope, to be expected after full discussion. 
The common schools are not godless. In four fifths of them, at 
least, the Bible is read and there are devotional exercises. The 
great majority of our public schools are under the control of 
one of the best bodies of teachers history has ever seen. Take 
the three hundred thousand female teachers who are found at 
the head of so many elementary schools in this country. There 
is not a natural nobility on earth more worthy of reverence. 
[Applause.] Most of them are devout+ they are lofty minded, 
possessed of a sense of responsibility that goes with them 
through every hour of public service and of private thought. 
Some Catholics are found among them, but our custom does not 
exclude Catholic teachers from service when they do not go be- 
yond the bounds of American ideas concerning public schools. 
It is certain that we ought to keep living epistles known and 
read of all men in the positions of teachers, and that then and 
then only the public schools are safe. 
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9. A merely secular basis is sectarian, for it puts the whole 
educational system practically into the hands of the smallest 
and intellectually the least respectable of the sects — that of the 
atheists and agnostics and theoretical secularists. 

10. A purely secular basis is sure to end in the establish- 
ment of merely denominational schools by the great religious 
bodies, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, etc., as well as Catholic, 
and so to break up that unity of public elementary instruction 
so necessary to unity of spirit in state and national citizen- 
ship. 

An Episcopal general conference passed a resolution some 
years ago in favor of parochial Episcopal schools, and there has 
been a movement in the Presbyterian body in favor of such 
denominational management. Secularize our schools according 
to the ideas of some of our advisers and denominational schools 
will spring up inevitably. If children were put under my care, 
I certainly would send them to denominational schools rather 
than to merely secular public schools. Multitudes will feel in 
this way. If you are to prevent your common school system be- 
ing split up into such fractions that it can do nothing to main- 
tain national unity of sentiment, and will lose the charm which 
it has possessed now through two centuries in its power to har- 
monize various nationalities and all degrees of social differences, 
if you wish to destroy the unifying influence of the public 
schools, let them be denominationalized in protest against the 
effort to secularize them. 

11. A purely secular basis is not consonant with the principles 
which presided over the origin of the American common school 
system and have given it the best part of its social, moral, and 
political. usefulness. 

12. A purely secular basis for schools is opposed by the ma- 
jority and weight of the testimonies of experts in the modern 
discussion of educational methods. 

Horace Mann, the father of the present common school system 
in Massachusetts, thoroughly believed in teaching in the com- 
mon schools what he called the perfect system of morality of 
the Gospels. He always strenuously opposed the exclusion of 
the Bible from the schools. His opinions, as will appear from 
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the following extracts, were in entire accord with the present 
law and practice of Massachusetts and Iowa. 


Such is the force of the conviction to which my own mind is brought 
that I could not avoid regarding the man who should oppose the re- 
ligious education of the young as an insane man ; and were it proposed 
to debate the question between us, I should desire to restore him to 
his reason before entering upon the discussion. . . . 

Our system earnestly inculcates all Christian morals; it founds its 
morals on a basis of religion ; it weleomes the religion of the Bible, 
and, in receiving it, allows it to do what it is allowed to do in no other 
system — to speak for itself. — (Horace Mann, Reports “On Re- 
ligious Education,” pp. 710-730.) 

By the rules and regulations for the government of normal schools, 
where the board has power, they decided that the principles of piety 
and morality common to all sects of Christians should be taught in 
every normal school, and that a portion of the Scriptures should be 
daily read. — “ Life of Horace Mann,” p. 111.) 


Professor Stowe, in an elaborate report, indorsed by Horace 
Mann, represents teachers of all grades in Germany as spurn- 
ing with contempt the allegation that the Bible cannot be intro- 
duced into the common schools without encouraging a sectarian 
bias in the matter of teaching. Pestalozzi, the greatest of Ger- 
man educational reformers, insisted on the use of the Bible in 
schools, and Germany follows him to this day as faithfully as 
Massachusetts and Iowa follow Horace Mann. Edmund Burke, 
in a well-known majestic passage, ridiculed the French scheme 
of a merely civie education; but it is to that scheme that our 
careless secularists would have us return. 

13. It is opposed by the present almost universal practice of 
the most enlightened modern states. 

14. Without a religiously grounded morality, the system of 
oaths, on which life, liberty, and property depend for protec- 
tion, would lose the chief part of its power. 

15. Merely natural morals, if taught thoroughly, must include 
the morals taught in the highest of all historical realities in 
morals — namely, the character of Christ as a man, and, there- 
fore, the picture of the character of Christ, as contained in the 
New Testament literature, is not to be excluded from the public 
schools. 
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Let our schools have broad outlooks. The distinction be- 
tween the secular and the sacred is important, but there is no 
history that is absolutely profane, there is no ethical truth that is 
not Divine. Behind the seen and tangible everywhere in nature 
lies the unseen and intangible; behind the natural, the super- 
natural. In all reality, there is a self-revelation of God. In 
Christ, the highest ethical reality known to established and in- 
controvertible history, there is the highest self-revelation of 
God. That revelation, so far forth as Christ is man, is a part 
of natural morals. Any system of instruction which shuts its 
eyes to this fact, shuts its eyes to reality. A book on architec- 
ture that should not mention the Parthenon, or one on painting 
that should say nothing of the Sistine Chapel, would be no 
more defective than is any book on purely natural morals with- 
out a definite account of the highest historical reality in morals 
— the character of Christ as a man and the ethies of the Gos- 
pels. Natural morals, if taught thoroughly, teach of course the 
highest attained moral ideals. The character of Christ, as ex- 
hibiting the highest ideal of morals actually attained among 
men, is the supreme illustration and contains the organizing 
principles of every scheme of natural morals that can be called 
thorough or scientific. No adequate picture of that character 
exists except in the New Testament. Natural morals, therefore, 
cannot be thoroughly taught when the Bible is excluded from 
the schools ; and hence the state, in the exercise of its right of 
self-preservation, has authority to require that the Bible shall 
not be so excluded. [Applause. ] 
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CURFEW JESSELL: THE HISTORY OF A SOUL. 
BY DR. JOSEPH PARKER, CITY TEMPLE, LONDON. 


CHAPTER IX. 


WHEN Mrs. Jessell and Curfew left the pleasant little house in which Mr. 
Upfield conducted his eccentric but elevating studies, Curfew was suddenly 
recalled by the maidservant on the plea that “ Master wanted to speak to 
him.” As Mrs. Jessell sauntered for a moment or two in the quiet street, a 
remarkable looking man fixed his eyes upon her and in a tone of the utmost 
civility said : — 

“Madam, pardon me, can it be true? A voice replies, I hear it well, 
and sweetly says, ‘true it is.’” 

Mrs. Jessell was dumfounded by so whimsical a speaker, but in no de- 
gree alarmed, as the man was evidently innocent and as far as possible 
from being rude. When Curfew came up he said : — 

“I wish you had seen him now. I may tell you that he empowers me to 
give away twenty new shillings every Saturday to poor people, and he has 
just been saying that he is going to increase the amount to five and twenty, 
and he wants me to find out five poor old women to whom a shilling a week 
will be welcome.” 

‘But, my dear, how can you find them out ? What do you know about 
poor old women ?” 

“ Exactly,” said Curfew, ‘that is so, of course. How stupid I am. 
Hallo, where ’s Doubletoe off to? Here he comes.” 

It was Mr. Doubletoe. The little man was evidently bent upon some 
serious purpose, but he stopped a moment. “ Just going to a special meet- 
ing. Iam requested to speak about Lucifer. You know, madam, he be- 
came Pharoah. The revelation is not despised. The centurion is dead” — 

“ Gracious heavens !”” 

“Yes, madam, he is dead. Pray say nothing to Mrs. Doubletoe as to 
having seen me. You will find that I have arranged a neat little sausage 
luncheon for you, just what you are so fond of, sir, with a nice little trifle be- 
side for madam ; all will be comfortable. To Mrs. Doubletoe say nothing.” 

“Why not, Mr. Doubletoe ? ”’ 

“ Because, madam, the revelation is despised in that quarter. Not that I 
find fault. Mrs. Doubletoe is cheerful, I admit ; reads nothing but hand- 
bills ; [conveying the impression that he himself was a great reader] very 
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cheerful, undoubtedly ; fond of animals ; but a mind quite blank about the 
dividing time, and doubts whether Ephraim was the eldest son.” 

“ All right, Doubletoe, off to your meeting and enjoy yourself.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Jessell in real earnest, “ I am quite uncomfortable 
about you. I never knew there were so many lunatics in the world. How- 
ever did you get to know them? How do they make a living? You cannot 
charge me with being narrow-minded, or caring much for such people as 
Mr. Bruce, but I really must say I am very uneasy about you. It is posi- 
tively bewildering. In fact it is absolutely shocking.” 

“ Poor old mother,” said Curfew, lovingly hugging her arm, ‘you know 
nothing yet. I tell you again this is progress, this is leaving the days of 
humdrum far, far behind; but keep a close mouth until you have seen Cut- 
tlestone.” 

Mrs. Jessell sighed in a very motherly way and went on without making 
further comment. Curfew was not inclined to speak. Perhaps he began 
to look at things from his mother’s point of view and to catch something of 
the absurdity of the whole position, anyway he was significantly silent. 

“I wish we could often hear that clergyman,” said Mrs. Jessell at length. 
‘* He is a wise man and a very great preacher, and he would do us good. 
There was no nonsense about him ; there was something in his looks that I 
call quite heavenly, and something very sad, too.” 
~ “ Perhaps he is a fool out of the pulpit,” said Curfew. 

“ Never,” his mother replied. ‘No fool could disguise himself in that 
way. I think you can tell by the voice whether a man is a fool or not. 
What a grand voice it was! Preaching like that would soon drive all 
these queer people into the church.” After a moment’s pause Mrs. Jessell 
continued: ‘ What your poor father would think I cannot imagine. I 
never saw him in such a state as when Mr. Upfield was at our house. I am 
sure he behaved most civilly and kept up appearances admirably ; but I 
assure you he was like a man on the brink of insanity. At times I was 
quite unable to comfort him.” 

“Father is not a man of progress,” Curfew replied. “He is an antique 
parishioner. He is an idolater of the parish church. You know why he 
called me Curfew. He knows every hammer in the belfry and every jack- 
daw on the tower. But how often must I tell you that this is the age of 
progress, and this ” — 

“Good gracious !” exclaimed Mrs. Jessell, “ how are you, Mr. Bruce ?” 

Fact. Mr. Bruce had come to town, either to see St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
the Zodlogical Gardens, or something else. There he was! To Mrs. Jessell 
he was most polite, but to Curfew. very dignified. Mr. Bruce had no sym- 
pathy with dramatists. To Mr. Bruce, Curfew was a play actor, in spirit if 
not in reality. A play actor! Perhaps nothing would have induced Mr. 
Bruce to pronounce the awful words, but he knew and felt them to be true 
in this distressing case. Mr. Bruce might have entered into conversation 
with his amiable parishioner, and perhaps have explained the object of his 
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visit to London had not the little party been suddenly broken in upon by a 
stranger who directly addressing Mr. Bruce, said : — 

“What is thyself which is not as thyself, but which is thyself to be as 
thyself ?” 

Mr. Bruce simply fled in dismay. Mrs. Jessell exclaimed in a vigorous 
whisper, “Curfew, that’s the man who spoke to me ; I forgot to tell you.” 
“Mr. Cuttlestone, this is my mother ; mother, this is Mr. Cuttlestone.” 

“T knew it was your mother. Madam, you impressioned me.” 


Octavius Cuttlestone was a remarkable man, simple in purpose, unstained 
in character, and self-sacrificingly devoted to the good of others. That he 
had but one eye was his misfortune rather than his fault. He was aware 
of his infirmity and by no means disinclined to comment upon it, evidently 
being of opinion that if he began the subject he would put other people at 
their ease and secure an obvious advantage over their impatience or curi- 
osity, as the case might be. Cuttlestone was the friend of the poor, and 
the founder of a philosophy. After many years of hard pleading with the 
public in support of his new system, he determined to establish a school for 
very poor children over whose unsophisticated minds he hoped gradually to 
gain a teacher’s happy influence. The public would not listen, but perhaps 
the children would. At all events he would lay some claim to their atten- 
tion by generously caring for their bodily necessities. ‘This was the real 
origin of that well-known but imperfectly-understood institution, ‘‘ The Or- 
phan’s Refuge, founded to promote the neglected science of Triation.” 
Nothing on earth would induce Cuttlestone to alter the final word. Even 
the president of the Balloon Society, an association patronized by many 
clergymen and supported by the generous contributions of quite a host of 
ladies, had pleaded with him in vain, a circumstance the more remarkable 
because Cuttlestone was indebted to the president for the useful suggestion 
that every umbrella has two ends and a middle. Cuttlestone admitted the 
new analysis of the umbrella, but the word triation he would never alter. 
By putting it prominently upon the prospectus he considered he was faithful 
to that ancient and highly-approved custom which is known amongst gentle- 
men of high principle as “ nailing your colors to the mast.” An undiserim- 
inating and ruthless public might laugh such a word to scorn, but by care- 
fully training the dependent young, Cuttlestone assured himself that he 
would live to see the day when every one would see the three attributes of 
Life, Soul, and Betterment, and would further see in the reciprocal harmony 
of the world the complete illustration of the mystery of triation. What 
could be clearer? What could be more beneficent ? What more divine ? 
Say that Cuttlestone was a monomaniac, what does that amount to? What 
is it but saying that he was a man of one idea ? The members of the Bal- 
loon Society who pursued their ambitions under the genial name of the 
Aerial Vagabonds (no offense being intended) had indeed persuaded Cuttle- 
stone to replace the word triation by the more self-explanatory term triada- 
tion, but the general public could perceive no difference, and would there- 
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fore make no friendly advances. Cuttlestone described himself as an Ideal 
Churchman who endeavored to see everything in the clear daylight of what 
he called transcendental poeticalism. This he considered gave him a dis- 
tinct position in society and a lofty aim in life, besides affording his genius 
ample scope for the devising of diagrams and triads, which through the 
mystic medium of color would show that every idea is in fact in-triated, or 
in other words is three ideas in one. To teach these great philosophies Mr. 
Cuttlestone founded the Orphan’s Refuge, and to the ered: of the Orphans 
it must be said that in return for good food and neat clo»: they displayed 
more than ordinary zeal in the endeavor to comprehenu the idealism of 
color. 


Color was Cuttlestone’s great subject, and by a copious rather than a 
judicious use of triplets he revealed himself to the unsophisticated Orphans. 
Putting the matter symbolically one might say — Color and Triplets 
equal to Cuttlestone. The crest of the Orphanage was, “ A red Ego ona 
blue ground inclosed by a yellow circle,” and the legend was, “ The Violet 
Volunteer, for ever and ever, amen.” Thus fortified, Cuttlestone saw no 
obstacles, and genially ignored all enemies. As to his readiness to explain 
the mystery of his system there could be no doubt. In this respect Mr. 
Cuttlestone was in very deed an evangelist. His gift of exposition was not 
equal to his desire to expound, but that is merely saying that he was a man 
of like passions with innumerable preachers. One thing, however, was cer- 
tain, namely, that wherever the exposition was not understood, the failure 
was, in Mr. Cuttlestone’s opinion, entirely due to the stupidity of the lis- 
tener. 

“ Madam,” said Mr. Cuttlestone, as the party walked towards the Or- 
phanage, Curfew walking in front, “ your son is a young man of ideas, as is 
shown by his interest in the Paradision or Temple of the Universe repre- 
sented by the radiating compass ; in fact, madam, I have made him one of 
the Radiationists of the sixteen transepts into which the temple is divided, 
and I have associated with him a Color, a Form, and a Number. All this 
must, I am sure, charm his mother.’’ 

‘“‘Oh Mr. Cuttlestone,”’ that mother replied, “my head is all in a swim. 
Everything is spinning and whirling like mad.” 

‘Quite so, madam,” Cuttlestone generously answered. “So was my 
head until the happy moment when I got the key of the triads and saw 
my way through the inclosing symbols. Then my head began to settle a 
little, then I cracked the shell of my isolation, and composed a few verses 
which I shall have the honor of offering for your acceptance.” 

Curfew was not so far ahead that he could not hear what was said, nor 
was he other than impiously amused as he heard his loving mother e&claim, 
‘* Mercy on us, what would your father think, — and poor Mr. Bruce !”’ 

Cuttlestone was not the man to trouble himself with interjections when 
his mind was fairly under the influence of the triads, or when he saw the 
sixteen transepts of the Paradision ablaze with color. 
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‘‘Madam,” said he, “your son has been by me appointed to the Violet 
transept, immediately opposite to Miss Pippleton whom I have assigned to 
the transept of Emerald Green. The young people form quite the outline 
of a picture which will be completed if I can persuade the rather imprac- 
ticable Simcox to occupy the transept of the Ultramarine. I may say, 
madam, that Simcox is too much under the influence of a frivolous mother.” 

“ Frivolous ?” 

“Yes, madam. More than frivolous. The mother of Simcox is partially 
dangerous. The mother of Simcox could be influenced by money. When 
I told her that our Symbol was a Note of Interrogation, she laughed a ma- 
niae’s laugh.”’ 

“Dear me!” 

‘“‘ Painfully true, madam. The mother of Simcox is as inaccessible to 
the influence of Color and Form as to the inspiration of Number. The 
mother of Simeox is not a Receptionist.” 

At this point Curfew turned round and boldly said, “The mother of Sim- 
cox is a fool.” 

“ Well,” said Cuttlestone, whose gentle tongue could never use harsh ex- 
pressions towards anybody, and least of all towards women, ‘‘ perhaps we may 
say without offense that by some infirmity of nature, the mother of Simeox 
is unable to look at a statement comprehensionally, consider it sequentially, 
and express it scientifically. Simcox himself has a rudimentary notion of 
the sweep of the associative sequence, but he lacks encouragement at 
home.” 

Mrs. Jessell might possibly have gone into the Orphanage had not a gen- 
tleman been found on the doorstep who particularly wanted Mr. Cuttlestone 
to go to the other end of London with him to consult an eminent person who 
had taken some interest in Receptionism, and had even gone so far as to 
have a diagram painted to represent the complete scale of Color, Form, and 
Number. The waiting gentleman was the ex-president of the Balloon So- 
ciety, a man with an eagle eye and a flat nose, whose soul burned with a 
desire to show all the world, even the meanest of mankind, how the patient 
universe could be triated without moving a muscle. Mr. Cuttlestone fol- 
lowed him with a light heart. The millennial sun warmed his shrinking 
frame, and the very stones under his feet were beautiful as flowers. To 
the excited imagination of the long-misunderstood philosopher the whole 
sky shone with new glory. His benevolence so expanded that he mentally 
added two wings and a third story to the Orphanage, and even to the 
mother of Simcox he turned one generous thought. Oh mother of Simcox, 
how glad you could have made the great philosopher !_ Could you but have 
seen, or even feigned to see, that Citrine meant Sociableness, and Oblong 
signified Attachment, you might have added years to the useful existence 
of Cuttlestone. But, mother of Simeox, you are a woman of hard heart, 
yours is arebellious spirit. Every thought of your insignificant mind is a 
thought of vanity, but your destiny is the dust, and your honor is oblivion ! 
Selfish are the hearts that do not exclaim, Away with the mother of 
Simcox ! 
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Arrived at Curfew’s lodgings, Mrs. Jessell desired to be left alone 
awhile, and having enjoyed half an hour’s respite from the buzz of unknown 
words, she was glad to have an opportunity of speaking to Mrs. Doubletoe 
and hearing a little common sense. 

‘**T quite agree with you, ma’am, it’s all fudge and foolery, and I am 
sure if I was to worry about it I would be in my grave in a week.’’ 

“ Your husband seems to be quite given up to those strange ways ? ” 

“Yes, ma’am, so he is, no doubt.’’ Then after a pause — “ but Mr. 
Doubletoe is a poor bugatoo that can neither read nor write. Lor, ma’am, 
he ain’t a bad meaning man, ain’t Doubletoe, take him all the year round 
wet and dry, as one might say.” 

“ Neither read nor write ?” 

‘Neither, ma’am. The perspiration rolls out of his bald head when he 
writes a slateful of s’s, and he comes to show me them when they are done, 
and is as pleased as a baby if there is not one upside down.” 

“ Whatever can he want with so many s’s?” Mrs. Jessell exclaimed. 

“That ’s the point, ma’am ; the very point. His great desire is to be 
able to write Shiloh, whatever that may mean ; I hope there is no harm 
in it.” 

“ Now, Mrs. Doubletoe, there is one question I want to ask you.” 

‘‘ Twenty, ma’am, so it pleases you.” 

“Very well. Do you think it is safe for my son to lodge in a house 
where there is so much nonsense talked? You know how young he is.” 

“ Quite safe, ma’am ; they get on well together ; sometimes I say, ‘ Now, 
Doubletoe, I believe Mr. Jessell did some of those s’s,’ then he hitches up 
one shoulder, a little way he has when you catch him up on a sudden, and 
says, ‘ He did the big one in the middle, but I did all the rest.’ Oh, yes, 
ma’am, quite safe ; quite safe, I do assure you. Don’t worry, dear.” 

That night Mr. Bruce was ill at ease. “A very surprising thing that I 
should meet both of them, and both of them in one and the same day. Bell 
and Jessell are both in London. What a wicked city is London! Whata 
whirl and buzz I find in London! I cannot free Mrs. Jessell from blame. 

I am sure she encourages her son in his vain thoughts. And that extraor- 
dinary creature who so rudely addressed me! His appearance was most dis- 
reputable. I feel disgraced when such people speak to me. Yet I have no 
redress. They talk me down—they quite overpower me. I feel as if 
events were becoming too turbulent for my poor strength.” 


CHAPTER X. 


Two years have elapsed since the events which have been recorded, dur- 
ing which Curfew passed through experiences which very much modified his 
views of life and chastened his buoyant and reckless spirit, chief amongst 
those experiences being the loss of his devoted and most admirable mother. 
Curfew was wearied out by the intellectual eccentricities and petty vanities 
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which had been dignified by the name of religion, and the more so that 
they were utterly useless to him in the supreme agony of his life. They 
had no comfort for him as he stood by his mother’s bedside and communed 
with her in the silent eloquence of grief, and they allowed him to go alone 
to the grave in which he laid her precious remains. Nor were the dead 
words which Mrs. Oldbody ventured to speak in the hour of bereavement 
of any service to him in all the solitude and bitterness of his sorrow, words 
well enough and wise enough and probably charged with hidden meaning, 
but as uttered by a worldly and narrow-minded woman, they robbed grief 
of its dignity and suffering of its spiritual purpose. Even the truest reli- 
gion is impoverished by an inharmonious tone. Mary Butler had come the 
nearest to being a divinely-gifted comforter, and not the less so that her 
words were few, chosen by an instinctive delicacy, and whispered rather 
than declaimed. Mary seemed, indeed, rather to be comforting herself 
than comforting Curfew, hence she had all the advantage of that well-reg- 
ulated indirectness which relieves the listener of the pain of replying, and 
covers under the form of soliloquy the very balm and blessing of friend- 
ship. The two years added ten to Curfew’s life. But they developed 
unsuspected qualities, taking all the rashness out of his courage, and sub- 
stituting for intellectual arrogance a childlike aspiration after God and 
truth and rest. It was under such circumstances that Curfew discovered 
that the clergyman whom his mother and he had accidentally listened to on 
the bright May morning in London was the Rev. Boston Bell. The fact 
that his mother had been so charmed by Mr. Bell’s urgent and noble elo- 
quence detracted nothing from Curfew’s desire to make the acquaintance of 
that powerful preacher ; this fact, too, brought his mother spiritually nearer, 
and seemed to make her one of their number as they entered upon high 
religious discourse. We must join their conversation where we are per- 
mitted to do so, assuming as we are left to do, that all due preliminaries 
have been complied with as between the interlocutors. One word, though, 
about Mr. Bell. He always struck me as a man who lived on a mountain- 
top, the windows of whose house were open night and day to catch the 
freshest wind and admit all the richest odors of summer. He was emphat- 
ically a healthy soul, buoyant, fearless, independent ; a man who had fought 
a spiritual battle and won it, and longed to tell the secret of victory to every 
inexperienced soldier. His ardent heart had reached the point of rest. No 
old theological ready-made clothes did Boston Bell wear. He had his own 
deep knowledge of God, and his own wide-open way into the kingdom of 
heaven, and had by many an exhausting process become a trustee of great 
spiritual riches. And what did Boston Bell love more than to share with 
others the wealth he had honestly gained? He used to thank God that he 
was in the national church rather than in a distinctive sect, because, as he 
honestly supposed, he had greater liberty of thought and speech. ‘ What 
sect would hold me ? ” he was wont to inquire in a half-mirthful, half-seri- 
ous tone. “I should be tried for heterodoxy on the first day of every 
month, and be a weight on every brother’s conscience all the year round, 
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so I am best in the national church, where the area is larger and the tolera- 
tion less critical.” Boston Bell had thought everything out for himself, 
hence he held his theology as an owner and never as a borrower, and kept 
it amongst his riches rather than amongst his lumber. All this will be 
made clear if you listen to a conversation which took place in his own 
study — that sweet quaint old room which looked upon an old-fashioned, 
tangled English garden of a genuine village type. 

“T regard scientific theology,” said Mr. Bell, ‘‘as the greatest enemy 
Christianity has ever had to contend with.” 

“Ts theology ever reckoned a science ?” Curfew inquired. 

“Certainly. It has even been called the Queen of the Sciences. It is 
scheduled and tabulated and accurately distributed into parts and parcels, 
sections and sub-sections, and handled exactly as if it were a thing measura- 
ble and ponderable.” 

“ What is theology, then, Mr. Bell?” 

“ To begin with, it is a very faulty word. Where do you find it? It is 
never used in either the Old Testament or the New. It is the most conceited 
of all words. It is to my mind a kind of verbal sin. We have a dozen 
ologies which ean defend themselves well enough, but an ology of God is to 
my mind a shocking use of words.” 

“T never thought of that before, but as a matter of fact I never did see 
the word ‘ theology ’ in the Bible.” 

‘It is not there, my boy. If people would speak of Bible things in 
Bible words, we should soon get rid of endless superstition, and tests and 
standards and turnstiles into the kingdom of God.” 

“ Aye,” said Curfew, “that is what I want to hear about. I want to 
know about the kingdom of God.” 

“ All I know you shall know, Curfew, if you like. But what ean any 
man know ? Who can attach any definite or sufficient meaning to the one 
word ‘GOD’? At the very first we are blinded by a great light, just as 
Saul was, and we know nothing except what we are told. We can never 
forget the light, though.” 

“Then where shall we begin, Mr. Bell ? ” 

“ Begin with the word God. In a very considerable sense every man 
must form his own conception of its meaning. To my mind God stands for 
Life, Personality, Fatherhood. Others think of God differently. My proof 
is not only in the Bible, which would be no proof at all to some minds, but 
in the Bible as illustrated by Nature and confirmed by Experience.” 

“ But how can you prove that there is a God, Mr. Bell ?” 

“That never can be proved intellectually. Moreover, what is proof ? 
What is sufficient proof? What is universal proof? I begin as the Bible 
begins, that is to say, I begin by assuming God, and then I go out into life, 
nature, history, and phenomena generally, and no assumption so fully and 
rationally comprehends and explains all the facts as the idea of the govern- 
ment of God set forth in the Bible.” 

“ Suppose that should be denied ? ” 
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“Very good. It may be denied, but what does denial amount to? I 
deny that the sun shines, what then? We cannot begin any constructive 
work upon the bog of a denial. I never rest at the point of a denial, but I 
call upon the objector to take up a definite position ; in other words, if we 
are to have a thorough consideration or discussion he must put his case 
affirmatively. Let us test the theories, not merely deny them.” 

“May I ask what you mean by the personality of God ?” 

“Certainly. The word is imperfect, as, indeed, all words are; yet we 
cannot do without it. I mean that God is not part of something else, not 
identical with nature, not a mere influence or energy, but a living, watch- 
ing, governing, sympathetic, judicial Being. We have never carried our 
ideas of Being higher than man, so by trying to think of man infinite in 
holiness, wisdom, and power, we may begin, so to say, to shape God to the 
imagination.” 

“The whole thought is too much for me,” said Curfew ; “ it overpowers 
me. It is like talking to thunder. It is like ” — 

‘I don’t wonder at you pausing for a simile,” said Mr. Bell. ‘The fact 
is, it is like nothing but itself. We must get away from it if we would 
make practical use of it. Distance is essential to appreciation and enjoy- 
ment. God has always told men to stand back if they would commune 
with Him. No man ean quench his thirst at the cataract of Niagara. <A 
mile away he may drink in peace.” 

Curfew was silent, yet glad. Fora moment he could hardly avoid con- 
trasting this style of speech with the vapidities and absurdities which he 
had heard in other years, or contrasting his former self when he was auda- 
cious and vain-minded with his present self as chastened by affliction and 
loss. The valley of the shadow of death has often terminated in the sanc-: 
tuary of reverence and in the temple of praise. We must not, however, 
deny the existence of the extraordinary speculations, theories, and absurd- 
ities through which Curfew has passed. They all exist, and they all clamor 
for a hearing. He is a wise teacher who recognizes their influence, and 
waits until some solemn event has tested their frivolity and worthlessness. 
Controversy is not the best test of theory. When the heart is breaking we 
shall see what it is that “abides” with us and gives us “bread.” Curfew 
felt himself to be in the hands of a strong man — the stronger because so 
tender. 

“Come back next week, Curfew,’’ said Mr. Bell, “ and we will talk about 
the Bible, and see what is our position in reference to it. Do you know I 
think the Bible is the worst used book in the world. It seldom gets a fair 
chance. It is misunderstood and misrepresented even by its friends. Would 
God, I could make others see it and love it as I do.” 
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HEARING ON THE SuNDAY Rest Briu. Being the Stenographic Report 
of a Hearing (of both sides) on the Blair Sunday Rest Bill before the 
United States Senate’s Committee on Education and Labor, December 
13, 1888. New York: American Sabbath Union. 8vo, 149 pp. Cloth, 
25 ets. 

Of this remarkable symposium of arguments for and against the civil 
Sabbath, the last Congress printed 42,000 copies for free distribution, a 
larger number, as we are informed by an officer in the government printing 
office, than Congress has printed of any other document except the agricul- 
tural reports, exceeding even the most popular labor documents by twelve 
thousand copies. This remarkable issue was due to the unprecedented in- 
terest which was shown by the people in the proposed Sunday Rest Law. 
They kept a snow-storm of petitions and letters relating to this subject fall- 
ing on the desks of Senators and Congressmen all through the recent ses- 
sion. One of the Senate’s Committee on Printing, speaking of the popular 
interest in this -matter, said, “It goes far beyond the tariff.” An Illinois 
Senator replied to one of his constituents who asked a free copy of the hear- 
ing, “ A million copies would not half supply the demand already created.” 
Unfriendly Congressmen sought to belittle the meaning of the thousands 
of letters that came from every section of the country asking for the hearing 
by saying that the American Sabbath Union had prompted them to write. 
The Union simply informed the people that such a document had been 
printed and could probably be had by those who wanted it. The people 
are notoriously reluctant about writing letters, as every preacher and pub- 
lisher and statistician knows, and only a real interest would have made the 
announcement effective. 

The American Sabbath Union bought a thousand copies and has bound 
them in red and gold for college and other libraries. We subjoin from its 
pages some of the dialogues between Senator Blair (who showed himself 
matchless in cross-questioning) and the opponents of the bill, to show that 
they repeatedly admit the nation’s right to make all that the friends of the 
Sunday Rest Law ask the nation to make, namely, a law of weekly rest 
with reference to the good of men — none of the petitioners having any de- 
sire that the law should enforce any religious observance of the day. The 
American Sabbath Union will circulate these admissions (with an address 
on “ Liberty ’’) at fifty cents per hundred as the best answer to the attacks 
of Saturdarians upon the Sunday Rest Bill. 
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ADMISSIONS OF THE OPPONENTS OF THE SUNDAY REST BILL. 

Joun B. WotrFrF (representing the Secular Union). You have no right 
to interfere with the conscience of anybody. 

Senator BLarr. What if a man conscientiously believes in Mormonism ? 

Mr. WotrFr. You have no right to interfere with his conscientious belief 
in any form of religion, even if it is devil worship. 

Senator Biarr. Have you any right to interfere with his practice if it be 
in conformity with his conscientious belief ? 

Mr. WotrFr. If his practice impinges upon the convictions of the ma- 
jority, the majority makes right in this country, whether moral or otherwise. 
Senator Biarr. How if the majority see fit to establish the Sabbath ? 

Mr. Wotrr. He has to submit to inevitable necessity. . . . 

Senator Biarr. This right of individual conscience remains. Now we 
come to the condition of society and those regulations which are necessary 
in order that society may be preserved and improved and elevated. The 
majority, including the ecclesiastic whose reasons may be the same as those 
which influence the man who is for the civil Sabbath plus those which come 
from our relations to the Creator, ask for legislation. You say there may 
be legislation, and that you will assist in obtaining it. 

Mr. Wotrr. Yes; I am in favor of right legislation. 

The CuarrMAN. Does it invalidate the right for this legislation that 
ecclesiastical denominations come here and add to all the reasons which you 
may give for it, the other and to them the stronger sanction of their belief 
that the Divine command requires it ? 

Mr. Wotrr. The objection I make, in answer to your question, is that 
it is not merely an addition to my argument in favor of a secular period of 
rest establishea by law, but that it carries with it the ecclesiasticism, and 
that the argument is founded on the fact that the Sabbath is of God-origin 
specially instituted. 

The CuarRMAN. But these people come here and argue for the God- 
origin of the Sabbath. You concede that the legislation is for the public 
good, whether their reason be true or false. Is it fair to come here and dis- 
euss this bill, and urge against the bill, or some bill like it, the fact that 
reasons which you do not believe in can be given in its favor when you con- 
cede that there should be a Sabbath from your own stand-point? Why 
reply to their argument ? Meet the bill. 

Mr. Wotrr. In the first place, I have only conceded under the generic 
false system of society that this day of rest is useful. 

Senator Buarr. In matters of civil conduct the majority necessarily 
regulates and we have to obey, although the majority may be wrong. 

Mr. Worrr. Yes, sir; it is majority power and you cannot maintain 
civil society in any other way. I will admit that. . . . It would be legiti- 
mate for you to set apart a day of rest ; you do set apart holidays where 
the people take recreation, are exempted from work and the performance 
of public duties, and that is just about as far as you have any right to go. 

Rev. A. H. Lewis, D. D. (Seventh-day Baptist). Mr. Chairman, I 
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rise for a word of personal explanation in regard to the “giving away” 
which my friend Dr. Johnson seemed to discover. The committee will re- 
member that I distinctly said that if the running of a railroad train on Sun- 
day were determined or shown to be detrimental to the interests of the 
Commonwealth I would not ask for that privilege. I did not agree that the 
running of a railroad train should be determined to be detrimental to the 
Commonwealth upon the ground that Sunday is a sacred day, for I do not 
believe that ; but for me to ask the privilege of doing any business that was 
proven upon scientifie grounds and grounds well understood to be detri- 
mental to the general interest of the Commonwealth would be a sign of 
bigotry rather than of intelligence. I therefore do not say I would consent 
to this prohibition upon the ground that Sunday is a sacred day, but on the 
ground that it would be inimical to the best interests of the Commonwealth. 

Senator Biarr. Is not the fact that a particular thing is thus detrimen- 
tal to the interests of the Commonwealth a demonstration that that thing is 
prohibited by the law of God, and, having a common origin, the will of God, 
as well as the just requirements of society for its own preservation ? 

Dr. Lewis. True ; but the facts of history, as well as the philosophy of 
our relation to God, show that the benefits of the Sabbath can only come as 
a Sabbath from God downward, not from the civil law upward, and the in- 
tervention of the civil law in the case of the seventh day would do as it has 
done in the history of the first day, desabbatize it, or rather prevent it from 
being considered as a sacred day. Since the Divine law alone is the stan- 
dard of action and the ground of conscience in the matter of Sabbath-keep- 
ing, I insist that to talk of a civil Sabbath is a misnomer ; but if careful 
investigation shall prove that the Commonwealth must protect itself against 
general injury by compelling men to rest (a thing which I did not even 
grant in my first reply, nor do I now), then the Commonwealth is at liberty 
thus to do. 

Professor A. T. Jones (Seventh-day Adventist). The principle upon 
which we stand is that civil government is civil and has nothing to do with 
religious observances in any way in the matter of legislation. The basis 
of that is found in the words of Jesus Christ, in the twenty-second chapter 
of Matthew, twenty-first verse. When they asked whether it was lawful 
to give tribute to Cesar or not He replied : ‘‘ Render therefore unto Cesar 
the things which are Czsar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s.”” In 
this the Saviour certainly separated that which pertains to Cesar from that 
which pertains to God. We are not to render to Cesar that which pertains 
to God ; we are not to render to God by Cesar that which pertains to God. 

Senator BLarr. May not the thing due to Cesar be due to God also ? 

Mr. Jones. No, sir. If that be so, then the Saviour did entangle Him- 
self in his talk —the very thing which they wanted Him to do. That is 
what it says, that they wanted to entangle Him in his talk. If He has 
drawn the distinction He has between that which belongs to Cesar and that 
which belongs to God and there are those things which belong to both, then 
he did entangle Himself in his talk. 
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Senator Biarr. Is it not a requirement of God that we render to Cesar 
that which is due to Cesar ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Senator Buarr. If Cesar is society and the Sabbath is required for the 
good of society, does not God require us’ to establish the Sabbath for the 
good of society, and if society makes a law accordingly is it not binding ? 

Mr. Jones. It is the good of society to be Christian ; it would be for the 
benefit of society. 

Senator Biarr. Do you not confuse this matter? A thing may be re- 
quired for the good of society, and for that very reason be in accordance 
with the will and the command of God. God uses his command for the 
good of society, does He not ? God does not give us commands that have 
no relation to the good of society. 

Mr. Jones. His commands are for the good of man. 

Senator BLarr. Man is society ; it is made up of individual men. 

Mr. Jones. But what He has issued to man for the good of men He has 
given those things which pertain solely to man’s relationship to his God, and 
He has also given things which pertain to man’s relationship to his fellow- 
men. Those things in which our duty pertains to our fellow-men civil 
government can have something to do with, and yet not as a duty to God. 
. « « Whenever any civil government attempts to enforce anything in regard 
to any one of the first four commandments it invades the prerogative of 
God and is to be disobeyed (I do not say resisted, but disobeyed). . . . The 
State in the legislation can never legislate properly in regard to any man’s 
religious faith, or in relation to anything in the first four commandments of 
the Decalogue ; but if in the exercise of his religious convictions under the first 
four commandments he invades the rights of his neighbor, then the civil govern- 
ment says that it is unlawful. Why? Because it is irreligious or because it is 
immoral? Not at all ; but because it is uncivil, and for that reason only. 
[Italics ours. — Ep. | 

Senator Biarr. Now apply that right to this case. 

Mr. Jones. Yes; to Mormondom. 

Senator BLarr. No ; to the institution of the Sabbath among men for 
the good of men. 

Mr. Jones. Let us look at that point. Here are persons who are keep- 
ing Sunday, we will say. It is their right to work on every other day of 
the week but that. It is their right to work on that day if they want to. 
They are keeping that day. It is the Sabbath ; they recognize it as Sab- 
bath. Very good. Now, then, when they are doing that all right, here are 
other people who are keeping Saturday, or we will say Friday. The Mo- 
hammedan recognizes Friday. Here are other people who keep Saturday, 
the seventh day, as the Sabbath. Those who keep Sunday, and who want 
legislation for that day, ask that other people shall be forbidden to work on 
Sunday because it disturbs their rest ; it disturbs their worship, etc., and 
they claim that their rights are not properly protected. Do they really be- 
lieve that in principle ? Let us see. They will never admit—at any rate 
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I have never yet found one of them who would admit — that their work on 
Saturday disturbs the rest or the worship of the man who rests on Saturday. 
lf their work on Saturday does not disturb the Sabbath rest of the man who 
keeps Saturday, then upon what principle is it that our work on Sunday dis- 
turbs their rest because they keep Sunday ? I have never found one on 
that side yet who would admit the principle. If their work does not disturb 
our rest and our worship, our work cannot disturb their rest or their wor- 
ship. More than this, in a Sunday convention held in California, in which 
I was present, there was a person who spoke on this very question. Said he, 
“There are some people, and a good many of them, in this State who do 
not believe in Sunday laws, and they keep Saturday as the Sabbath. But,” 
said he, “the majority must rule. The vast majority of the people do keep 
Sunday, and their methods must be respected, and they have a right to en- 
act it into a law.” I rose and said, “ Suppose the seventh-day people were 
in the majority, and they should go to the legislature and ask for a law to 
compel you to keep Saturday, out of respect to their rights, would you con- 
sider it right ?” There was a murmur all over the house, “ No.” 

Senator Barr. Upon what ground did they say “ No” ? 

Mr. Jones. That is what I should like to know. There is no ground 
logically except the claim that the majority has the right to rule in matters 
of conscience. 

Senator Biarr. That does not follow ; at least it does not strike me that 
it follows. The majority has a right to rule in what pertains to the regula- 
tion of society, and if Cesar regulates society, then the majority has a right 
in this country to say what shall be rendered to Cesar. 

Mr. Jones. If nine hundred and ninety-nine people out of every thou- 
sand in the United States kept the seventh day, that is Saturday, and I 
deemed it my choice and right to keep Sunday, I would insist on it, and 
they would have no right to compel me to rest on Saturday. 

Senator Biatr. In other words, you take the ground that for the good 
of society, irrespective of the religious aspect of the question, society may 
not require abstinence from labor on the Sabbath if it disturbs others ? 

Mr. Jones. No, sir. 

Senator Biarr. You are logical all the way through that there shall be 
no Sabbath. 

Mr. Jones. I deny the right of any civil government to make any law 
respecting anything that pertains to man’s relationship to his God under the 
first four of the Ten Commandments. 

Senator Biarr. Then you assume that this bill and all Sunday laws con- 
cern only the relation of man to God and not the relation of men to each 
other ? 

Mr. Jones. That is the principle by which other things come in. 

Senator Biatr. Right there I found fault with your original proposi- 
tion. You have got to establish, before you can defeat the ground of Sun- 
day laws, that Sunday laws are not for the good of Cesar, that is, not for 
the good of society. 
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Senator Barr. Now, if the Sabbath is necessarily for the general good 
of society, a republican form of government must make and enforce the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath just as the theocracy did. You seem to be labor- 
ing, as it strikes me, under the impression that a civil government for the 
good of the people, carried on by us under the republican form, cannot do 
anything that the theocratic form of government does when the theocratic is 
the only form. ‘They necessarily cover the same subject-matter, the control, 
the development of the good and the health of society, it makes no differ- 
ence which one or the other it may be. 

Mr. Jones. The theocratic government is a government of God. 

Senator Biarr. So are the powers that be ordained of God. 

Mr. Jones. This government is not a government of God. 

Senator Barr. Do you not consider the government of the United 
States as existing in accordance with the will of God ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes ; but it is not a government of God. The government 
of God is a moral government. This is a civil government. 

Senator Biarr. A theocracy is a civil government and governs in civil 
affairs as well as in the region of spirituality and morality and religion. 

Mr. Jones. Certainly ; and God governs it ; and nothing but a theo- 
cracy can enforce those things which pertain to man’s relation to God under 
the first four commandments. 

Senator Biarr. But this proposed legislation is outside of the theocratic 
part of it. 

Mr. Jones. This is the point I am making here, that if you allow this 
legislation you lead to the establishment of a new theocracy after the model 
of the papacy. That is the very point I am making, that civil government 
has nothing to do with religious things ; that theocratic governments only 
have to do with religious things, and if you start in this course of religious 
things you will end only in a theocracy again, that will be a man made one, 
and that is just the papacy over again. 

Senator Brarr. We have had the Sunday laws in this country for not 
exceeding 300 years. They have constantly become more and more liberal- 
ized. Have you ever known an instance, though the sentiment in favor of 
a Sabbath seems to be growing constantly stronger, where any State in this 
Union undertook to enact a law that anybody should go to church, which is 
the danger you seem to apprehend ? 

Mr. Jonrs. Not yet. They are now after the first law. This will lead 
to that. 

Senator Brarr. Do you understand that it is the church or the state that 
is making this law ? 

Mr. Jones. It is the state that is doing it, just as Constantine did, to 
satisfy the churches. 

Senator BLarr. It may or may not satisfy the churches. The churches 
give their reasons here, which may be right or wrong, for the establishment 
of the Sabbath, for this Sunday legislation in all the States. The state, the 
whole people, make the law. You say that the whole people shall not make 
a good law because the churches ask for it. . . . 
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Senator Bian. You would abolish any Sabbath in human practice which 
shall be in the form of law, unless the individual here and there sees fit to 
observe it ? 
Mr. Jones. Certainly ; that is a matter between man and his God. 

Senator BLarr. I have been all through this that the working people go 
through. I have been hungry when a boy. The first thing I can remem- 
ber about was being hungry. I know how the working people feel. I have 
tugged along through the week and been tired out Saturday night, and I 
have been where I would have been compelled to work until the next Mon- 
day morning if there had been no law against it. I would not have had any 
chance to get that twenty-four hours’ rest if the Sunday law had not given 
it tome. It was a civil law under which I got it. The masses of the work- 
ing people in this country would never get that twenty-four hours’ rest, if 
there had not been a law of the land that gave it to us. There is that 
practical fact, and we are fighting with that state of things ; the tired and 
hungry man, woman, and child all over this country who wants a chance to 
lie down and rest for twenty-four hours out of the whole seven days... . 
Abolish the law of rest, take it away from the working people, and leave 
corporations, and employers, and saloon-keepers, and everybody at perfect 
liberty to destroy that twenty-four hours’ of rest, and law-givers and law- 
makers will find out whether or not the people want it, and whether they 
want those law-makers. . . . Certainly the hard-working man needs rest, 
and the preachers, church-members, and millionaires may do as they please. 
The bill comes in here and says that the national government, taking part 
of the jurisdiction of the civil government of the States by a concession 
made by the States, by virtue of its control of interstate commerce, and the 
post-office business, and the army and navy, will take advantage of what 
the States have given to the general government in the way of jurisdiction 
and introduce practices which destroy the Sabbath in the States. To pre- 
vent this is the object of this legislation. That is all that is undertaken 
here. Jt is simply an act proposing to make efficient the Sunday-rest laws of 
the States and nothing else. . . . 

Senator BLarr. There must be laws which prohibit immorality. 

Mr. Jones. Immorality is itself a violation of the law of God, and civil 
government has no right to punish any man fora violation of the law of God 
as the law of God... . 

Rev. StePpHEN M. Hasken (Seventh-day Adventist). We do not say 
that the United States government has no right to legislate in reference to 
certain days on which men may work, but we say that it has no right to 
legislate with a view to enforcing as a religious ordinance or religious observ- 
ances certain days. There are certain days as fast days and thanksgiving 
days in regard to the observance of which we make no question, but enfor- 
cing a religious observance on individuals is the point to which we object. 

There is room to add only some brief extracts from the other replies with 
which Senator Blair was reénforced. 
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Wipur F. Crarts. The requirements of religion and the require- 
ments of civil law sometimes coincide. For instance, both forbid murder 
and incest and thieving, and in most cases needless Sunday toil ; but it has 
been well said that while religion forbids these things as sins against God, 
the civil law forbids them as crimes against man. 

Professor D. B. Witson. I wish to say that when my brother, Mr. 
Jones, divides the Decalogue into four and six commandments and puts the 
fourth with the three first, a truer view of the Decalogue is that the fourth 
commandment is the key-stone of the arch, and that God and man meet to- 
gether in the fourth commandment ; duties to God and duties to man meet 
together. If you construct the arch in that way you have it in a better 
view than to set the four to one side and the six to the other side. I also 
wish to say that the view that the Old Testament institutions were purely 
and simply a theocracy is not entirely correct. That subject has been fully 
examined. Moses was the head of the civil state ; Aaron was the head of 
the Jewish Church ; and there were kings and high priests. Their judges sat 
in the gates of the city and administered law. Their ecclesiastical laws and 
institutions were not mingled so that the king was the head of the church, 
and church and state were not united under the Old Testament dispensation. 

Rev. GrorGE Exxiort. Of the Seventh-Day Baptists, so ably represented 
by Dr. Lewis, and the Jews, who I do not understand are asking anything 
of this committee either for or against the bill, [and the Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventists | they were all at the last census but two sevenths of one per cent. of 
the entire population. . . . 

It has been remarked by Dr. Lewis that there is no want of Sunday legis- 
lation. There is, indeed, no want of state legislation on the subject, except 
in some remote localities. Perhaps we would desire some amendments and 
improvements in the laws of many States, but there is an almost entire want 
of national legislation. The President of the United States has called your 
attention, in his recent message, to the recommendations of the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia, and the fact that the confused state of the 
Sunday laws in this very community, in which many of us live, require some 
action by Congress. I have hardly dared to speak it publicly, for fear that 
advantage might be taken of it by saloon men and others, but it is very un- 
certain whether we have any Sunday laws whatever, in this District, which 
can be relied upon to stand the test of judicial analysis. 

Senator Catt. The law requires certain work to be performed on Sun- 
day, but it does not compel any man to do it who is conscientiously opposed 
to working on that day. You say the state is trifling with the conscience of 
the church. How does it do so ? 

Mr. Exuiorr. You make it difficult for men to hold office. Of course 
you do not compel a man to work on Sunday ; he ean resign his office. 

Senator Catt. Suppose he could get somebody else to do the work who 
did not have conscientious scruples ? 

Mr. Euiort. The fact that he is compelled to put somebody else in his 
place would put him at a disadvantage. And a man of very delicate con- 
science would believe that what a man does by another he does by himself. 
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Senator Biarr. Your position is, if I may epitomize it, that the postal 
and other government employees who do public work on the Sabbath, and 
the employees of railroad and other private corporations who perform work 
which is now done on the Sabbath, by the will of the employers of such 
laboring people, must choose between the violation of their conscience and 
the abandonment of their means of livelihood under the present customs and 
laws. ‘ 

Dr. Herrick Jonnson. Dr. Lewis has given his whole case away in say- 
ing that he wants nothing that will interfere with the best interests of the 
community. It would be simply impossible to destroy the rest day and allow 
one person to tuke one rest day during the week, and another to take an- 
other, and conduct the public business. . . . If one of the Seventh-day Bap- 
tists should start west from Chicago to go around the world, always keep- 
ing each seventh successive day, when he got back to Chicago he would be 
keeping Friday instead of Saturday, as the Sabbath ; and another Seventh- 
day Baptist who went the other way around the world would be keeping 
Sunday instead of Saturday for the Sabbath when he got back. That is 
what comes of making a fetich of the letter. 

Rev. Byron SunpERLAND, D. D. The Christian Sabbath is the 
seventh day of the Christian week and comes directly under the fourth 
commandment of the Decalogue : “ Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy 
work, but the seventh is the Sabbath of the Lord ; in that thou shalt do no 
work : thou shalt rest.” 

Senator Biarr. You claim that our Sunday is the seventh day ? 

Mr. SuNDERLAND. It is the seventh day of the Christian week. 

Senator Brarr. And therefore Dr. Lewis in observing the seventh day, 
should observe the day following that which he does observe ? 

Mr. SUNDERLAND. Certainly ; he is back in old Jewish times. He is 
following the Jewish calendar to-day, with which we have nothing in the 
world to do. 

Rev. C. R. Hunt. The men who are working for railroads fear that as 
soon as they quit their railroad work they will be unable to support their 
families, because railroading is their business ; the only work they are ac- 
customed to. So we see at once if they have a conscience against Sunday 
work and religious convictions against it, it is religious oppression to keep 
them in this employment. Yet those bodies of men who prefer the seventh 
day come here and ery out against all legislation, and say that we should 
not have a civil Sunday, because they do not agree with us as to that day. 
What are the relative numbers ? We can see at once that the wage- 
workers will outnumber them by a great majority. The only test is 
whether their religious convictions are worth more than those of the wage- 
workers. 

Rev. C. H. Paynge, D. D. We claim that nothing but the protection 
of the law for a civil Sabbath ean guard the rest day as a boon to the work- 
ingman. Amid the exactions of capital, the greed of men, and the competi- 
tion of business, the rest day must inevitably go and a working day be sub- 
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stituted for it, unless the angel of law stands at the gate of the Sabbatic 
Eden with flaming sword in hand to keep away the spoiler. 


Montuity DocuMENTS OF THE AMERICAN SABBATH Union. Rev. J. H. 
Know .es, General Secretary and Editor of Publications, 23 Park Row, 
N. Y. 


There is no better or cheaper Sabbath literature than this series. Each 
month there is issued an eight-page document with a four-page “ Extra.” 
The January documents are on “ Liberty and the Sabbath” and “ The Sun- 
day Rest Bill.” The February documents are on ‘Sunday Mails, Sunday 
Parades, Sunday Trains” and “The Relation of Sunday Amusements to 
Sunday Work” Those of March are on “Sunday Newspapers” (Dr. 
Herrick Johnson’s address on “Sunday Newspapers” reproduced from 
February “Our Day”) and “ What Next in the Fight for the Sabbath ?” 
It is announced that the April document will be on “The Sabbath and the 
Foreign Population,’”’ by Professor C. E. Knox, D. D., of the German Presby- 
terian Seminary, Bloomfield, N. J. These documents are sent as a monthly 
to subscribers at 25 cents per year, and sold at $1 per 100—the Extras 
separate at 25 cents per 100. In this connection it should be said that the 
author’s royalty on “ The Sabbath for Man,” by Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, has 
from the first been devoted to the promotion of Sabbath observance. He 
has now arranged that all the profits (beyond the mechanical cost of the 
printer’s and binder’s work), on copies ordered from the American Sabbath 
Union, shall go into its work. His support having been provided for, he has 
also devoted to this work all moneys that he may receive as royalties on his 
other books (list sent on application) and for articles, lectures, and sermons. 


Prorit SHARING between Employer and Employee. A Study in the Evo- 
lution of the Wages System. By Nicnotas Parne Gitman. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. 8vo. Pp. 460. 


This work is dedicated to the Hon. C. D. Wright, United States Com- 
missioner of Labor, and is introduced to the public by his commendation, 
and by that of Prof. R. S. Ely and Pres. F. A. Walker. It is an impartial 
history of the numerous experiments in profit-sharing enterprises, at home 
and abroad. It is the first comprehensive and thorough book in the English 
language on the topic of industrial partnerships. We most heartily com- 
mend it to the attention of all students of labor reform. 











QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


REPLIES BY RAILWAY OFFICIALS — FIRST INSTALLMENT. 


58. What obstacle, if any, do you see to prevent the complete suspension of 
interstate Sunday trains (leaving out of account, as belonging to state jurisdic- 
tion, the question of local summer excursions) ? 

Of sixty-four managers and other practical railroad officials whose replies 
are the first installment of answers to a series of questions, of which the 
above inquiry is the last, twenty-five declare there is no real obstacle to the 
complete suspension of Sunday trains. One would make exception only for 
perishable freight, another only for live stock, and several others only for 
these two kinds of trains. All except eight admit that more Sunday work is 
done by railroads than is necessary, and favor a reduction—most of them 
would stop more of the Sunday work than they would continue. Only seven 
deny the statement that the same amount of work that is now done in seven 
days could be done in six. Some think this would require either a slight 
increase of employees, or of their hours of work, or of increase of expenses, 
but most of these railway officials think such condensation would result in 
no loss either tothe roads or to the public. Some are confident it would be a 
gain. Only seven deny the assertion of the engineers that the work would be 
done better in six days than in seven, because of the better condition of rail- 
road employees. Of this seven, two believe it would be done as well, but 
think the “ better” an overstrong statement. In short, nearly all these 
railway officials favor a great reduction, and thirty-one of them the total 
suspension of Sunday trains. — WiLBur F. Crarts. 

“None.” C.K. Griggs, Supt. Danville & New River R. R.—‘T see 
none.” N. Brettingham, Supervisor M. & G. R. R., and C. & Rome R. R. 
— “None whatever.” M. S. Henry, Gen. Man. Bentonville R. R. — 
Same. William Hassman, M. M. R. & A. R. R.—Same. W. T. Hub- 
bell, Master Car Painter, C., H. V. & T. R. R.—Same. Geo. Tefft, Mas- 
ter Mechanic, Leb. Sp. R. R.— Same. A Supt. and Man. who wishes 
name withheld. —Same. A Chief Clerk. —‘‘ We run no Sunday trains 
whatever.” Fletcher D. Proctor, Supt. C. & R. R.— “We do not turn 
a wheel on the Sabbath, and believe if all other than perishable freight 
were held for the remaining six days of the week, that railroad interests 
would be promoted thereby. Shall watch with deep interest results 
following the recent order to the above effect on the Penn. R. R.” C. C. 
Woolworth, Pres. New York Central, Hudson River & Fort Orange R. R. 
— “Not any. A Sunday train is run on our road because a competing 
road runs trains — that is all. There is no need of it at all.” F. M. Dean, 
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Gen. Foreman Dak. Div.C. & N. W. R. R.—“ None except the law of the 
United States requiring all railroads to do so [that is, for mails].” A Vice- 
Pres. and Gen. Man.—Same. J. H. Garside, Chief Clerk, A., T. & S. F. 
R. R. —“ None at all, if exception were made for rare emergencies, and the 
general government would sanction the delay of the mails.” A Div. Supt. 
— ‘No unsurmountable obstacle if suspension was enforced on all lines 
by law.” C.H. Platt, Div. Supt., Hartford, Ct. — “‘ There are many which 
could be overcome gradually in time.” J. A. Spielmanns, Roadmaster, B. 
& O. R. R.— “None but what can be adjusted by the people or commerce 
if willing or required.” J. Houston, Gen. Supt. P. O. & P. A. R. R.— 
“Nothing in the way but the habits and customs of the people. If all 
Sunday trains were suspended all business and travel would soon conform 
to it, and a very happy condition of things would be the result. Sabbath 
desecration is wrong, and evil results must come from it in many ways. 
Ihave had a railroad practice of forty-four years in almost every capacity, 
and so have had opportunity to judge closely of the effects of Sunday work 
upon men and railroad interests, and I believe Sunday work is a losing 
business. I have charge of a road that does no work on Sunday. It 
works well, and it will work everywhere.” Norman Beckley, Gen. Man. 
Cin., Wab. & Mich. R. R.—“TI cannot see anything to prevent. A few 
would get caught, but people would soon accept the situation.” F. F. 
Bentley, Receiver, Syracuse & Baldwinsville R. R.—‘“I can’t see any. 
It is custom that leads people to imagine that railroading is a necessity on 
Sunday.” A Master Car Builder. — “Previous education would have 
to be overcome. Public opinion would have to be remodeled to some 
extent.” Geo. W. Ogilvie, Supt. D. M. & N. W. R. R.— “Cannot see any 
obstacle except the public desire to travel and get their mail on Sunday.” 
T. S. Nicholl, Pres. and Gen. Man. N. J. & C. R. R.—“ None except the 
habit which has grown upon the nation. The boon to the laboring man on the 
railroad would be far greater than is generally realized.” E. H. Mumford, 
Dist. Foreman, Leavenworth, Kans.—‘“ The same shortsighted greed of 
immediate gain which is causing various other kinds of business to open 
on Sunday. But there is no worthy obstacle.” E. K. Kane, Pres. B. L. 
& K. R. R.— “If you stop one branch stop all. Sunday excursions are, 
in most cases, frolicking, drinking, and boisterous, instead of real rest and 
recreation. Railroads and steamboats have no more right to run on Sunday 
than a farmer has to plow his field.” J. R. Wadsworth, Gen. Supt. P. H. 
& N. W. R. R.— “There are some serious difficulties in the matter of 
the transportation of fruits and other perishable articles in extreme hot 
and extreme cold weather. [See Our Day, January, 1889, p. 86. — Ep.] 
It is probable that some reduction in passenger service could also be made 
on Sundays by a concerted action. I strongly favor the Sunday rest so 
far as it is practicable to have it.” J. Thomas, Supt. C. & P. Div. Penn. 
R. R. — “ The only obstacle I can see is, that on long through lines in order 
to avoid laying over on Sunday, so large a portion of travelers would 
start on the same day that on three days the facilities would be overtaxed, 
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while on the other days they would be in excess of the requirements.” 
[Very many of those who now travel on these “long through trains,’’ do 
break their journey, stopping off for business or pleasure. If these through 
trains stopped for Sabbath rest at leading cities, those who wished being 
allowed to use the cars for their hotels, and so having no extra expense 
except the extra drafts on their lunch baskets, even the emigrants would 
tind these stops physically and morally agreeable.—Ep.] L. W. Palmer, 
Supt. Providence, R. I. — “Shippers would so time the sending of their 
freight that it would require more help of every kind the first part of the 
week.” W. H. Badger, Gen. Supt. R. H. & L. R. R.—“ The railroads 
have revolutionized methods of transacting business to such an extent that 
trade, and commerce, and travel by these roads cannot be entirely suspended 
for one day.” CC. M. Hobbs, Gen. Pass. Agt., D. & R. G. R. R. — “ Public 
necessity requires the running of at least one through mail and passenger 
train each way daily.” C. A. Wright, Gen. Man. and Supt. Mineral Range 
kh. R.— “I do not believe in the entire suspension of either freight or 
passenger business, but in running as few trains as reasonable — transcon- 
tinental, fruit and live stock to feeding points.” A Div. Supt. — “I hardly 
think it would be thought best by the people at large to stop running 
suburban trains to cities, or through trains on Sundays. The roads could 
have extra men for this work.” [No other day can take the place of the 
general rest day, as rest requires companionship. — Ep.] William ‘Tinkham, 
Pres. Prov. & Sp. R. R. —“ The difficulty is that the extent of our country 
makes land travel much like ocean travel. The stopping of an ocean 
steamer on Sundays at islands would’ be absurd, tending to vice and 
immorality. [That Sunday rest would demoralize passengers is a curious 
theory, but that Sunday work demoralizes many railway men and their 
families is not a theory but a well-attested fact. See Our Day, April, 
1888, pp. 341, 342; also “ Sabbath for Man,” p.294.— Ep.] “A remedy I 
would suggest, that no train should be permitted to start on Sunday after 
six A.M., or before five p.M., that did not have as a part of such train a 
through car that had started at least twelve hours before midnight, or 
unless it could reach destination before eight A.M.” Railroad Officer. — 
“Tf an effort is made to reduce the Sunday traffic to a reasonable minimum, 
it will, I believe, be productive of better results than a movement to 
absolutely stop Sunday traffic.’ H.F. Whitcomb, Gen. Man. Mil., Lake 
Shore & W. R. R.—*“ The necessity for prompt delivery of the mails 
—the extra work that would come on the following Monday — the 
preachers must get to their congregations when they serve more than one 
place —it is contrary to republican ideas and the constitution [The con- 
stitution protects the President against Sunday work— why should not 
others who are under its jurisdiction have the same protection ?— Ep.] 
— because the people have not demanded it yet.” [Millions have, by 
petitions and letters to Congress. — Ep.] A Railroad Officer. — “None. I 
believe through traffic can be so arranged as to avoid loss or serious incon- 
venience. In fact, I believe in the Divine Law — ‘Six days shalt thou 
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labor and do all thy work: but the seventh day is the Sabbath— in it 
thou shalt not do any work.’” L.L. Lincoln, Supt., Portland, Me. — “I see 
no objection to stopping all trains on Sunday. I would not run a train even 
for religious purposes. I believe that was the stepping-stone from the 
good old way. One kind of Sunday work follows another. Let us slow 
up around the curves, or as a nation we shall go into the ditch.” L. D. 
Berry, Master Mechanic, Osceola, Ia. 

To those answering ‘ none” as to obstacles to complete suspension, add 
— John M. Robinson, Pres. of the R. & E. R. R.— John W. Gemmill, Supt. 
Stewartstown, Pa. R. R. —M. 8S. Marquis, Pres. New Castle, Pa. —F. M. 
Drake, Pres. of Indiana, Ill. & Iowa R. R. — D. W. Rogers, Pres. Renfroe, 
Ala. — James Glass, Master Mechanic and Engineer. — Wm. Semple, Alle- 
gheny, Pa., Pres. of Cleveland and Western R. R., would allow “ through 
trains” only. Jas. H. Muir sees no obstacle to stopping all trains except 
“through live stock.” Bayard Cutting, New York railroad director, believes 
Congress has the power to stop every wheel for the twenty-four hours of the 
Sabbath and has “no doubt that the railroads could adapt themselves to the 
law,” although “ the obstacles from the public’s point of view are many and 
obvious.” Robert Harris, Chairman of the Board of Directors of the North- 
ern Pacific R. R., favors “a general suspension of freight transportation 
and the restriction of through passenger trains to one each way.” 

Other answers will be given in the May number of Our Day. 


REPLY BY MR. COOK AT TREMONT TEMPLE, MARCH 25. 


59. What is the present state of the Andover case ? 

The Andover case is yet before the courts. Any reply to a public ques- 
tion concerning the somewhat complicated proceedings involved in it should 
be studiously courteous toward the eminent legal authorities who have the 
matter in charge. So much has been said of the case in the newspapers, 
however, that it would seem evasive and unmanly were no reply at all to 
be given here to a question of so great general as well as local interest and 
importance, and so often and emphatically urged upon the attention of this 
platform. I have taken extraordinary pains to collect trustworthy informa- 
tion, and have every reason to believe that the written statements I am now 
to present are accurate in every particular. 

On June 4, 1887, the Board of Visitors in the Theological Seminary at 
Andover, after a full hearing, removed from office, by decree, Egbert C. 
Smyth, D. D., Brown Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 

Prof. Smyth, availing himself of his legal privilege to do so, appealed to 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 

The grounds of Prof. Smyth’s appeal are not theological. They pertain 
largely to the form and method of conducting the trial, and are, for the most 
part, merely technical. For example, one of them is that a certain meeting 
of the Board of Visitors, at which they received and listened to the com- 
plainants, was not an annual visitorial meeting. Another is that the meet- 
ing of the Board of Visitors, at which Prof. Smyth was removed from 
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office, was held in Boston and not in Andover. A third ground is that 
under the statutes of the Seminary, Prof. Smyth could not be removed ex- 
cept for maintaining and inculcating, in the lecture rooms of the Seminary, 
doctrines antagonistic to the Creed, even though, beyond question, he had 
taught such doctrines in his publications. Prof. Smyth himself, in his 
defense, on his trial before the Visitors, repudiated this sort of defensive 
action as unworthy of an honest man, or of a trustworthy religious teacher. 
His language was this: “I would not draw any fine or artificial distine- 
tion between my utterances in the ‘Review’ and in the lecture room. No 
honest man, certainly no trustworthy religious teacher, can hold a double 
and mutually contradictory set of opinions, one for his pupils, another for 
his own privacy or for some other use. If I have taught in the ‘Review’ 
what is contrary to the Creed, I shall not plead that I have been more re- 
served or utterly silent in my lectures.” (“The Andover Defence,” p. 101.) 

That Prof. Smyth intended that these words of his should be understood 
as an admission on his part that he abandoned the claim, already urged by 
his lawyers, that he was not responsible before the Visitors for what he had 
published, unless he had taught the same in (he lecture room, clearly appears 
from the interpretation given to his words by one of the counsel of the 
complainants, who, in opening the ease on his side, reverted to the claim of 
the appellant’s counsel, that the statutes require the professors to teach 
sound doctrine only in the instruction given in the Seminary, and then, in the 
presence of the appellant and his counsel, without objection on their part, 
used these words: ‘‘ From such sentiments it is refreshing to turn to the 
position of the respondent as explained by himself, for he repudiates them, 
as an honest man should and must. In his exceedingly able and scholarly 
defence, he met the questions ina frank and manly way, and did not attempt 
to skulk behind any cover which his counsel had set up for him; and I thank 
him for it. He avows his full belief in the Creed, as he interprets it, and 
admits that to publicly advocate doctrines repugnant to that Creed any- 
where, or in whatever manner, would be a violation of his obligation. We do 
not concur either in his rule of interpretation, or in the soundness of his 
conclusions, but we do concede that, upon his admissions, the issue is fairly 
presented.” (“The Andover Case,” pp. 8, 9.) 

But now Prof. Smyth takes this very position which he then declared, in 
solemn promise, he would not take, and which he also declared “ no bonest 
man, and especially no trustworthy religious teacher,” could take, and for 
declaring which he had received without objection on his part the hearty 
praise of the counsel of the complainants. 

On May 15, 1888, Dr. Eustis having died March 30 preceding, Prof. 
Smyth filed in court “additional causes of appeal.” One of these is that 
the Rev. William T. Eustis, D. D., a member of the Board of Visitors at 
the time the appellant was removed from effice, did, during the pending of 
the prosecution and before the final hearing, “form and repeatedly express 
to divers persons the opinion that the appellant was guilty of the matters 
charged against him ;” also that Dr. Eustis, during, the same period, “ held 
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communication with sundry persons interested and known to him to be in- 
terested in the promotion and maintenance of said prosecution,” and “that 
he thereby allowed himself to be and was submitted to undue and improper 
influences.” This serious charge against Dr. Eustis, who has now gone to 
his rest, is perhaps the only ground of appeal presented by Prof. Smyth 
which is not strictly technical. 

Prof. Smyth, in response to an order of the court, in a communication dated 
November 23, 1888, charges that “ Dr. Eustis held communication with the 
Rev. Edwards A. Park, D. D., LL. D., of Andover, and, as the appellant 
believes, also with Rev. J. W. Wellman, D. D., of Malden, and Rev. John 
M. Greene, D. D., of Lowell, ...in such manner that he thereby allowed 
himself to be and was submitted to undue and improper influence.” These 
three gentlemen have all testified under oath that they had no communica- 
tion with Dr. Eustis during the period, and upon the subject-matter indi- 
eated in Prof. Smyth’s charge. The legal investigation of this remarkable 
charge against Dr. Eustis is still in process before an able and impartial 
commissioner, appointed by the court, ex-Gov. George D. Robinson. 

Somewhat more than a year ago a bill was filed in the Supreme Court 
against the Visitors obviously in aid of Prof. Smyth’s appeal. This bill, in 
addition to the same points which had been raised by Prof. Smyth in his ap- 
peal, contained the further allegation that the whole visitorial system con- 
nected with the Seminary, and which had existed ever since its foundation, is 
unconstitutional and void. 

But if the Trustees succeed in abolishing the Board of Visitors, they will 
also abolish the Andover Theological Seminary itself ; for the founders in- 
trusted their funds to the care of the Board of Trustees only upon the con- 
dition that they should accept with the funds the constitution and statutes 
provided by the founders themselves for their Seminary, and should strictly 
and faithfully conform to them in all the administration of their trust. But 
the constitution and statutes imperatively require that there shall be above 
the Trustees a self-perpetuating Board of Visitors; that these Visitors 
shall act “in the place and stead” of the founders, and shall have all needed 
power to see that the trust is administered by the trustees “agreeably to 
the true intent ’’ of the founders, and to “effectually guard the same in all 
future time against all perversion or the smallest avoidance of our [the 
founders’} true design,” as expressed in their statutes ; and it is also pro- 
vided that the Visitors shall be the authorized interpreters of the constitu- 
tion and statutes. The statutes further require that, if the union of these 
two Boards of Visitors and Trustees shall, after an experiment of seven 
years, be permanently established, it “shall be established upon visitorial 
principles, to continue, as the sun and moon, forever.” If, therefore, the 
Trustees succeed in abolishing the Board of Visitors, how can they longer 
hold in trust the funds which were committed to them only upon the condi- 
tion that the administration of those funds should be under visitorial con- 
trol? 

The present attitude of the Trustees is also indicated by the fact that 
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they have ordered the Treasurer to refuse to pay the necessary expenses of 
the Visitors incurred in defending their authority, their rights, and their very 
existence as a Board in the Seminary, while the ‘Trustees themselves have 
taken money from the Seminary funds to pay liberally the expenses of their 
own attack upon the visitorial system, which they had solemnly promised 
to maintain and support as a condition of receiving in trust those same funds. 
It is but fair to say that in this crusade against the Visitors, one of the 
Trustees has steadily refused to join. 

In the mean time, in defiance of the visitorial decree removing Prof. 
Smyth from the Brown Professorship, and in defiance of an additional 
formal protest of the Board of Visitors against continuing him in that chair 
and paying him a salary, and apparently in violation of the constitution and 
statutes of the Seminary, the Trustees still continue Prof. Smyth in the 
Brown Professorship, pay him from the trust funds a salary, provide for 
him a house to live in, and even elect him President of the Seminary Fac- 
ulty. Yet, according to the decision of the Supreme Court in the notable 
ease of Prof. Murdock, if the decree of the Visitors of June 4, 1887, is sus- 
tained by the court, the payment of Prof. Smyth’s salary should have ceased 
at that date. It will be seen, therefore, that all sums paid to him since that 
date have been paid illegally, unless the decree of the Visitors shall be set 
aside. Will any one contend that the payment of trust money, on such a 
risk, can be justified ? There are many of all denominations and of no de- 
nomination who think that a very different course is dictated by mere bnsi- 
ness prudence and ordinary commercial honor. 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Many hundreds of ministers of Massachusets have voted for 
the following admirable resolutions of which the Rev. Dr. Dor- 
chester is understood to be the writer. The resolutions were 
unanimously adopted by the mass meeting which convened in 
Tremont Temple, Monday, February 11, in the interest of the 
passage by the people of the prohibitory constitutional amend- 
ment and were afterwards on the same day unanimously adopted 
by a rising vote of from 2,000 to 3,000 people in the audience 
of the Boston Monday Lectureship : — 


Resolved, 1. As an assemblage of clergymen of all denominations, re- 
presenting 300,000 communicants, and 1,000,000 adherents of Christian 
churches in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, we gladly respond to the 
bugle call for a forward movement, in the action of our legislature, sub- 
mitting to the popular vote an amendment to the State constitution, pro- 
hibiting the manufacture and sale of alcoholic beverages. 

2. That we express our gratitude to those members of the legislature 
who stood firmly to the vote for the amendment against the taunts and re- 
proaches of its opposers. 

3. That we appreciate the magnitude of the task devolved upon us in the 
campaign thus inaugurated, its grave responsibilities and arduous labors, 
presenting a field in which good men and women of all classes, political 
parties, and nationalities, sinking conflicting differences, should concentrate 
for the overthrow of the common enemy. We call upon the friends of 
temperance, in every locality, to institute lectures, to circulate literature, 
and to secure space in the newspapers for the advocacy of this measure. 

4. That, after an experience of 250 years in this country, and several cen- 
turies more in England, it cannot now be pleaded that the license policy has 
not had a fair trial. After innumerable modifications, amendments, and re- 
visions, after many revivals with fresh claims of “ close restriction,’’ “ high 
license,” “high taxation,” ete., we recognize the same old sanction of so- 
ciety’s greatest curse, the same old incompetency to reduce the evil, the 
same old folly of dalliance with the treacherous Delilah ; in short, the same 
old fallacy that has so fatally tantalized many generations. Even in the 
so-called ‘ high-license ” law of Pennsylvania, so highly commended of late, 
the effective features are not the high fees charged for license, which are 
only $75, $150, $300, and the highest only $500, but the prohibitory 
clauses inserted by radical members of the legislature, and without which 
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that law could not have been enacted. We believe that, amid the great 
advances of this now closing century, the time has fully come to put into 
the organic law a more radical policy in the treatment of this great evil, 
which shall outlaw it forever. 

5. That, in advocating the policy of prohibiting the traffic in aleoholic 
beverages, we are proceeding upon an irrefragable basis of scientific, eco- 
nomic, and legal principles. Medical science and life insurance investigations 
have in&gntestibly demonstrated that, for alcoholic beverages, there is no 
legitimate place in healthy living organisms. Political economy has demon- 
strated that to the liquor traffic may be traced an untold amount of crime, 
poverty, and public taxation. And the highest civil jurisprudence, in for- 
mally uttered judgments, has again and again approved and vindicated the 
principle of prohibition. ~ 

6. That even though prohibition may not always and everywhere com- 
pletely suppress the liquor traffic, nevertheless several things undeniably 
sustain the policy of prohibition: (1) Prohibition puts the Commonwealth 
in the right attitude toward a traffic which so fatally menaces its best inter- 
ests. (2) In every prohibitory State, as can be demonstrated by govern- 
ment statistics, the number of liquor traffickers, and the per capita consump- 
tion of such beverages, is incalculably less than in the license States. (3) 
Prohibition more effectually embarrasses the saloon power than any other 
form of liquor policy. (4) Prohibition is the only policy that diminishes 
drunkenness, and the poverty and crime incident to the traffic in alcoholic 
beverages. Abundant testimony sustains this position. (5) While, in the 
large cities, the contest for prohibition is always a severe one, we should 
not forget that the smaller communities are also entitled to protection ; that 
even the license laws, in the large centres, exert no perceptible influence in 
restraining the evil, and are disregarded by the licenses with impunity ; 
that the alarming tendencies of the cities, in our times, call for more heroic 
treatment ; and that all good citizens should lend their aid in a grand effort 
for adopting and enforcing a more rigorous policy in these great centres 
which exert a controlling influence upon the national life. 

7. That any proposition so broadly and vitally affecting society, in its 
physical, social, moral, economic, and commercial interests, as the suppres- 
sion of the traffic in alcoholic beverages, involving so many questions of 
natural rights, should be referred for its ultimate decision to the verdict of 
the whole people, and thus be lifted above the accidents and fluctuations of 
partisan legislation. 

8. That when that eminent American statesman, Hon. Lot M. Morrill, 
declares the drink traffic is “ the giant crime of crimes against humanity ;” 
when Hon. W. E. Gladstone declares the evils it inflicts “are greater than 
the combined ravages of war, pestilence, and famine ;” when England’s most 
eminent Chief-justice Coleridge declares, “I can keep no terms with this 
vice that fills our jails, that destroys the comfort of home and the peace of 
families, and debases and brutalizes the people ;” when the “ London Times ” 
declares it “ baffles us, confounds us, shames and mocks us at every point — 
vol UI.—No. 16. 27 
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it outwits alike the teacher, the man of business, the patriot, and the legisla- 
tor —and that every other institution flounders in hopeless difficulties when 
compared with the saloon ;” when Hon. Richard Cobden declares that 
“‘every day’s experience tends more and more to confirm me in my opinion 
that the temperance cause lies at the foundation of all social and political 
reforms ;” and when Professor Huxley says, “ Talk of political questions ! 
. . . the man who ean see, I think, will observe that, in these times, there 
lies beneath all these questions the great question, whether that profligate 
misery which dogs the footsteps of modern civilization should be allowed to 
exist. . . . This is the great political question of the future ’’— when these 
weighty utterances from the most eminent men of our times, not known as 
temperance specialists, but practical scientists, statesmen, and civilians, thus 
lift the subject into a plane of the first magnitude and importance to society, 
who can doubt that the proposition to suppress the saloon is of sufficient 
consequence to deserve a recognition in the organic law, among the safe- 
guards of the constitution of the State. 

9. That in this contest we recognize an interesting and important feature 
of the best moral, social, and intellectual progress ; it is eminently popular, 
carrying a great question into the arena of public discussion, and necessitat- 
ing the plowing, enriching, and sowing of the common soil of our citizen- 
ship with great political and reformatory principles ; and, therefore, as an 
educational measure, and a means of lifting public sentiment, it cannot fail 
to be of prime importance to the State. 

10. That while the governments of Christendom are considering how, in 
their legislative functions, they can discriminate against the exportation of 
ardent spirits to native races, and Christian missionaries, amid the gloom 
of the Dark Continent, find the shadows they would dissipate deepened by 
the more direful, damning shadows of alcoholism, projected from Chris- 
tian lands, we joyfully hail this proposed constitutional amendment as the 
means of ridding the old Bay State of her terrible complicity in this mon- 
strous crime against the native races. We are glad of the opportunity it 
affords to effectively correct this gross anachronism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury — a professedly Christian State sending to barbarous tribes, and often 
in the same vessel, the gospel and the most deadly enemy of the gospel, 
the greatest boon and the greatest bane of Christian civilization. 

11. Deeply impressed with the need of the Divine blessing, we earnestly 
implore the aid of Almighty God, and ask the ministers of the gospel in 
their public prayers, and all good people iu social religious services, in 
family devotions, and in their closets, to earnestly plead with God for his 
blessing upon this great movement. 


DANIEL DorRCHESTER, 7} 

A. H. Piums, 

D. Greae, + Committee. 
E. H. Capen, 

AtvaH Hovey, 
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THE Congregational ministers meeting in Boston, March 4, at 
a crowded session, adopted, with only two dissenting votes, the 
following highly significant resolutions, presented by a commit- 
tee of which the Rev. Dr. Mears of Worcester was chairman. 


Whereas, After forty years of legislation relating to the liquor traffic, 
with various reverses and successes, there is presented to the people of the 
Commonwealth a proposition by the law-makers, under a constitution, to 
embody in the state constitution a provision that shall lift the question of 
the destructive liquor traffic a long remove from the reach of party or sect ; 

And Whereas, Two successive legislatures have upon their oath declared 
the expediency of constitutional prohibition, the question has been thus in- 
vested with a dignity and solemnity which admits of neither cavil nor 
silence ; 

And Whereas, The importance of this measure has been intensified by the 
fact that, during the past ten years under the so-called ‘regulation of the 
traffic,’ the increase of commitments to our prisons for drunkenness is 125 
per cent. ; that our jails are not large enough to accommodate the prisoners 
assigned to them on account of this terrible curse — four fifths of the whole 
number being for drunkenness ; over against the fact that, wherever the 
trial of prohibition has been tested in other States, the result has been suc- 
cessful beyond controversy, therefore ; 

Resolved, 1, That the proposed amendment to the constitution, while aim- 
ing no blow at any honest industry, or against medical practice, or com- 
pounding or dispensing, by druggist or pharmacist, provides such an abso- 
lute inhibition of the saloon, and the manufacture and sale of intoxicants as 
a beverage, as commends the amendment as worthy of our most zealous 
support in every effective method. 

2, That the outlawry of the saloon and dram shop being the high purpose 
of the amendment, patriotism and religion alike demand that the principle 
become incorporated and imbedded in the bulwarks of the constitution, to 
insure stable legislation, clad in the armor of state sovereignty, by a ma- 
jority vote, and in a new covenant of mutual and sacred obligations. 

3. That, in our judgment, the Cohgregational Churches, borrowing from 
their traditions, and on a theatre of grand opportunities for the lessening of 
human misery and crime and the promotion of morality, hold neutrality to 
be derogatory to the ministerial office, and must count those who are not 
for the amendment as against it, and indirectly codperating with the enemies 
of religion and the State. 

4. That the religious press forfeits its claim to leadership, and waives its 
prerogatives as a co-teacher with the pulpit, by an avowal of neutrality in 
this momentous crisis. Such a course awakens distrust and is the occasion 
of deep sorrow, and invites brotherly but earnest expostulation on the part 
of the Congregational ministry of the commonwealth. 

5. That, in the judgment of this body, pastors should prayerfully inquire 
if it be not their duty to urge the importance of this amendment from their 
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pulpits, in the secular press, at mass meetings called for the purpose, as 
opportunity offers, and to use their influence in all legitimate ways to arouse 
public sentiment in its favor and to insure its success at the polls. 

6. That we will use our best endeavors to secure collections in our churches 
to aid in this campaign. 


THE municipal woman suffrage bill was defeated in the Mas- 
sachusetts House of Representatives, March 12. The vote, includ- 
ing 12 pairs, was yeas, 90, nays, 139; 11 not voting. This was 
the largest affirmative vote ever given for the measure in Massa- 
chsetts. In 1888 it received, pairs included, 50 yeas and 121 
nays. In 1887 it received, pairs included, 86 yeas and 122 nays, 
the largest affirmative vote ever given for it until the present 
year. Of the 90 affirmative votes and pairs this year, 82 were 
Republicans, 7 Democrats, and 1 Independent. Although not 
a majority, the weight of character, talent, and experience was 
overwhelming in favor of the bill, as is shown by the fact that 
the chairmen of 30 of the house committees out of a total of 41 
were recorded in its favor. 

The probable effect of woman’s municipal suffrage in Mas- 
sachusetts is outlined in the following highly suggestive para- 
graphs from the “ Woman’s Journal ” of Boston : — 

We have often been told that whenever any considerable body of women 
voted the right would be extended, and, eventually, this will probably prove 
true. In the present case the large increase in the Massachusetts School 
Committee vote last December does not seem to have materially increased 
our Republican supporters in the legislature, while it undoubtedly solidified 
the Democratic opponents. It should be remembered, however, that the 


present legislature was nominated and elected before the Boston election 
took place, March 16. 

Good municipal government can be hid only by putting control into the 
hands of the intelligent and enlightened portion of society. The most in- 
telligent and enlightened class of our citizens are, as a rule, the men and 
women of American birth who have been educated in our common schools. 
The problem is how to give to this better element its fullest legitimate con- 
trol without doing injustice to our naturalized citizens. This can be done 
by extending municipal suffrage to women who can read and write, as is 
shown by the following facts and figures : — 

1. There are in Massachusetts 574,390 women over twenty years old who 
can read and write ; 401,365 of these are Americans, and only 173,025, of 
foreign birth. (See Massachusetts Census of 1885.) Only citizens who can 
read and write can become voters. Therefore municipal woman suffrage 
in Massachusetts will give 228,340 additional American majority. Practi- 
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cally it will give a much larger American majority than this at first (prob- 
ably 250,000), because very few unmarried women of foreign birth are 
naturalized. 

2. There are in Boston 118,036 women over twenty years of age who can 
read and write ; 68,020 of these are Americans ; 50,016 are of foreign 
birth. (See Massachusetts Census of 1885.) Municipal woman suffrage 
in the city of Boston, therefore, will give 18,004 American majority of 
women voters. Adding to this for the unmarried women of foreign birth 
not yet naturalized will give at least 25,000 American majority in Boston. 

3. There are, in all our cities and towns, more Protestant women than 
Roman Catholic women ; more American women than foreign women; 
therefore municipal woman suffrage will strengthen that element which is 
Protestant and American. Tifis is partly due to the fact that in emigrations 
from the old country men are apt to preponderate. The American adult 
male population, on the other hand, is greatly diminished by emigration to 
the West and South, leaving behind them in this State 40,000 American 
women who have no male representatives. These “surplus” women may 
all becomes voters ; they are graduates of our schools, members of our 
churches, and readers of our newspapers. 

These facts and figures may account in part for the almost solid opposi- 
tion to woman suffrage by Catholics and foreigners, dominated by the 
saloons. Last year the woman’s license suffrage bill was defeated in the 
Massachusetts Senate by one vote. On party lines it stood as follows : — 


FOR WOMAN’S LICENSE SUFFRAGE. 


pO ae ee ee ee ee! ee 
RSS eS ee ee RO ee OF ae we cere 
19 

AGAINST WOMAN’S LICENSE SUFFRAGE. 
para ea ee ee eee ee 
BOOM i ee é etal 


(All the Democratic senators.) 
In the House the woman’s license suffrage bill was substituted for the 
adverse report of the committee by a vote, including pairs, of 123 to 100, as 
follows : — 
FOR WOMAN’S LICENSE SUFFRAGE. 


RE gs ck eee we Se Re ee 
mes. cw See 8 ee le eo et Qt. eee 
123 

AGAINST WOMAN’S LICENSE SUFFRAGE. 
Co ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 
I 5 os SS eee. ee Ce ee Coe ee ee 


100 
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The election of Mayor Hart and a non-partisan reformed city govern- 
ment last December by the better elements of both parties was largely due 
to the interest and enthusiasm shown by the women voters for school com- 
mittee. More than 20,000 women registered, and of these, in spite of the 
worst northeast storm of the winter, 19,490 voted. These women roused 
thousands of men to vote who are usually conspicuous by their absence from 
the polls. Mayor O’Brien received 3,000 more votes than elected him the 
previous year ; but the Republicans and Citizens increased their vote, 7,000, 
and were a majority. At more than a hundred voting precincts volunteer 
committees of ladies stood all day at the polls distributing ballots. There 
was no smoking, no drunkenness, no profanity, no disorder, and in character 
and intelligence the women voters of both parties were far above the aver- 
age of the male voters. Not a single ‘‘bad” woman is known to have 
voted. Nota single act of discourtesy is reported. Everywhere unexam- 
pled good temper and good order prevailed. ‘This shows that women will 
vote when allowed to do so on questions of public importance. 

In Massachusetts women constitute nearly three fourths of our church- 
members and less than one fifth of our criminals. That tells the whole 
story. Their admission to the municipal suffrage will do for the better ele- 


ments of society, in every town and city of our State, what it did in Boston 
at the last city election. 


A.THOUGH Congress has adjourned, the work of circulating 
petitions for the Sunday Rest Law should not cease. Two ver- 
sions of this law are given as a basis for wholesome discussion 
in churches, colleges, and labor organizations, the results of 
which should be sent to Senator Blair at Washington for his 
consideration, as he will reintroduce the bill, with such changes 
as may seem to be wise, in the next Congress. In most cases 
the best form of petition will be one that asks for a Sabbath 
Rest Law, not for the “Sunday Rest Bill” in which most per- 
sons would wish some changes to be made, and so might refuse 
to sign though in favor of Sunday rest. The following is 
substantially the form of petition that has been used in most 
eases : — 

To the United States Senate: — The undersigned organizations, and adult 
residents of the United States (twenty-one years of age or more), earnestly 
petition you to pass a bill forbidding, in the Government’s Mail and Military 
Service, and in interstate commerce, and in the District of Columbia and 
the Territories, all Sunday traffic and work, except works of necessity and 
mercy, and such private work by those who religiously and regularly ob- 
serve another day of the week by abstaining from work and business, as will 
neither interfere with the general rest nor with public worship. 
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This should be duplicated for “The United States House of 
Representatives.” Signatures must be in the handwriting of 
the petitioners (not copies), and names should be preceded by 
Mr., Mrs., or Miss, the State and town whence petitions come 
being indicated at the top of the petition. In cases where or- 
ganizations indorse the petition by vote, this fact should be stated, 
with number of members, place and date, and attesting signa- 
ture of at least the presiding officer. During the interval of 
Congress, such petitions may be sent to the American Sabbath 
Union, 23 Park Row, New York. There are several new rea- 
sons for expecting favorable legislation in this matter at the 
next Congress, if the desire for it, as shown by petitions and 
letters, goes on unabated. 

The World’s Week of Prayer for the Sabbath begins the 
7th of April. Its observance is recommended by the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union and the American Sabbath Union. 
This week has been increasingly observed for several years. It 
deserves universal recognition. 


_ THE two chief charges against Sunday newspapers, Sunday 
trains, and Sunday saloons are too seldom emphasized. One of 
these is that these evils are, in most cases, not only sins against 
God and crimes against man, but also crimes against the civil 
laws. There are few railroads, few newspapers, few saloons, 
whose proprietors are not escaped convicts — in the sense that 
they have broken the civil laws and escaped the punishment. 
As Rev. Dr. Brand said in a recent address, “ The chief fault 
of our people is not that we are a nation of Sabbath-breakers, 
but that we are a nation of law-breakers.” The other charge 
is kindred to this, but applies to the public as well as to the 
proprietors, — the iniquity of allowing these rich and influential 
men to use the Sabbath for works of gain, while holding back 
the poor and obscure from an equal chance at the Saturday 
night’s wages. We challenge any man to stand, with his Sun- 
day newspaper in hand, and form an argument, consistent with 
his own practice, against any kind of Sunday work or Sunday 
amusement which he may there encounter; to show why lawyers 
and schoolmasters should not work on the Sabbath as well as 
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editors; carpenters as well as printers; shoe-dealers as well 
as newsdealers; the hucksters that ery cabbages as well as 
those that peddle the less wholesome Sunday newspapers; the 
carriers of cotton as well as the carriers of gossip; the amuse- 
ment-venders who invite you to the theatre as well as those 
who thrust so-called ‘‘amusement” into your door in the shape 
of columns of crime and gaunt pages of “ wants.” The Sunday 
newspaper breaks down every gate of Sabbath rest, and the 
people who permit it by law or custom cannot fairly forbid any 
other form of Sunday work or Sunday amusement. Let the 
Law and Order Leagues that stop the Sunday sales of cigars 
and patent medicines and liquors call the attention of the rich 
proprietors of Sunday newspapers and Sunday trains to the 
fact that these too are crimes. 


JouN BriGHT’s DEATH, March 27, is a deep bereavement 
to Americans as well as to Englishmen. He, of all public men 
in the United Kingdom, best understood the American Repub- 
lie during our Civil War. “Every morning the journals of 
London,” said he, “appear on the streets of Europe to curse 
the United States;” but he supported proudly and unflinchingly 
from the first the cause of the Union. Since the death of Wen- 
dell Phillips, John B. Gough, and Henry Ward Beecher, Mr. 
Bright has been unsurpassed in the English-speaking world as 
an orator, and has been equaled only by Mr. Gladstone. As 
a reformer of unfailing consistency, a tribune of the people, a 
champion of Christian principle in the greatest affairs of states- 
manship, he has had no superior in the history of our times. 
The entire family of man owes honor to his memory. 


ABSENTEEISM was the chief cause of the defeat of the con- 
stitutional prohibitory amendment in New Hampshire, March 
12. Hardly more than half the voters came to the polls. If 
Massachusetts casts a full vote on April 22. we predict the 
victory of the prohibitory amendment. 
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